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What  Kind  of  LOGY  Interests  You? 

HISTO? 

MICROBIO? 

BIO? 

CELL  PHYSIO? 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these 

subjects  there  is  either  a  new  hook  or  a  new  edition  listed  below  for  your  inspection. 


MAXIMOW  AND  BLOOM— A  TEXTBOOK  OF  HISTOLOGY 

This  revision  of  the  number  one  textbook  in  its  field  marks  an  epoch  in  microanatomy.  New  understand¬ 
ings  of  tissue  structure,  as  revealed  by  electron  micrography,  are  incorporated  into  the  revised  textual 
descriptions.  Scores  of  new  electron  micrographs  have  been  added  to  the  finest  collection  of  histologic 
illustrations  ever  assembled  and  published.  The  manner  of  presentation  is  clear  and  succinct — compre¬ 
hensive  and  detailed  without  being  verbose. 

By  ALEXAXDEK  A.  MAXIMOW,  Late  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Chicago;  and  william  bloom.  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
University  of  Chicago.  628  pa8:es,  7"  x  10",  with  631  illustrations,  57  in  color.  New  (7th)  Edition — Readtj  in  April,  1957, 

VILLEE— BIOLOGY 

Now  in  its  New  (3rd)  Edition,  this  popular  elementary  text  will  hold  the  student’s  interest  from  start 
to  finish.  Maintaining  an  excellent  balance  between  descriptive  detail  and  generalization,  the  author 
presents  the  fundamentals  of  biology — always  with  the  emphasis  on  the  comparative  and  evolutionary 
aspects  of  the  subject.  For  this  New  (3rd)  Edition  there  is  a  new  chapter  on  biological  concepts,  60 
new  line  drawings  and  a  completely  different  format — a  less  crowded  and  more  readable  double  column. 
All  the  material  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to  date. 

By  CLAUDE  A.  VILLEE,  Harvard  University.  615  paKes,  x  10",  with  324  illustrations.  New  (Srd)  Edition — Ready  in  Ainril,  1957. 

FROBISHER— MICROBIOLOGY 

Dr.  Frobisher  has  made  this  the  most  thorough  revision  to  which  his  work  has  ever  been  subjected. 
Complete  chapters  have  been  rearranged,  condensed,  combined  or  otherwise  rewritten.  Most  significant 
is  the  condensation  and  simplification  of  the  chapters  on  metabolism.  Teachers  will  find  this  material 
tailored  specifically  for  beginning  students.  Much  of  the  descriptive  material  has  been  organized  into 
tabular  form  and  a  great  many  of  the  illustrations  have  been  replaced  by  newer  and  better  ones. 

By  MARTIN  FROBISHER,  JR.,  Sc.D.,  Special  Consultant,  Bacteriology  Branch,  Communicable  Disease  Center,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Chamblee,  Georgia.  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  Emory  University:  Visiting  Lecturer,  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  About  640  pages,  6"  x  9^4",  with  224  illustrations,  some  in  color.  New  (6th)  Edition — Ready  in  May,  1957. 

GIESE— CELL  PHYSIOLOGY 

Students  themselves  have  asked  repeatedly  for  a  book  such  as  this.  It  describes  in  simple  language  and 
in  bold  outline  the  major  problems  of  cell  physiology.  Their  interrelationships  and  current  status  are 
explained  without  confusing  the  beginner  with  details  or  taking  him  into  controversies  upon  which  even 
the  experts  cannot  agree.  Derivations  of  equations  and  more  extended  chemical  discussions  are  placed 
in  appendices.  Numerous  references  to  the  literature  are  included  at  chapter  endings. 

By  ARTHUR  c.  ciESE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Stanford  University.  About  528  pages,  6"x9V4",  illustrated.  New— Ready  in  June,  1957. 
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'  J^ew  RONALD  (Book^  .  .  .  Spring,  1957 ' —  '  • ' 

By,  OutHandiny  cdutkoritie^  — 

/  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

ELVIN  C.  STAKMAN,  Vnivenily  of  Minnesota,  and 
J.  GEORGE  HARRAR,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 


Ready  in  May!  An  authoritative  treatment  of 
the  hroad  interrelationships  between  plants  as 
economic  resources  and  the  diseases  which  limit 
their  productivity.  The  book  provides  a  compre¬ 
hensive  examination  of  the  general  principles  of 
phytopathology  and  relates  them  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  distribution  of  plant  pathogens,  the  etiology 
of  major  plant  diseases,  and  fundamental  consid¬ 
erations  of  international  plant  protection  and 


1/  Biology  and  Control  of  the  Smut  Fungi 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  FISCHER,  State  College  of  Washington,  and 
CHARLES  STEWART  HOLTON,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


This  book  offers  comprehensive  presentation  of 
the  knowledge  which  man  has  so  far  gained  about 
the  smut  fungi,  and  their  impact  on  human  wel¬ 
fare.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  historical 
aspects  of  smut  fungi,  their  economic  importance, 
and  their  phylogeny,  morphology,  and  taxonomy. 

A  unique  feature  is  a  host  family  register  of  more 
than  1,100  species  of  33  genera,  with  the  species 
cataloged  by  host  family.  Later  chapters  contain 
information  on  secondary  effects  on  the  hosts,  on 

Companion  Volumes  (Published)  . 
The  Smut  Fungi 

A  Guide  fo  the  Literature,  with  Bibliography 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  FISCHER.  387  pp.  S8.50 


BiogGOgraphy:  An  Ecological  Perspective 
PIERRE  DANSEREAU,  University  of  Montreal 


This  book  offers  a  new'  synthesis  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  relationships  of  living  organisms,  stress¬ 
ing  higher  plants.  In  scope  it  includes  the  fields 
of  plant  and  animal  ecology  and  geography, 
botany,  anthropology,  and  other  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  components  of  the  biogeographic 
community  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  his¬ 
torical  setting,  climatic  tolerance,  adjustment  to 
habitat  and  one  another,  and  genetic  make-up. 
By  applying  uniform  ecological  principles  to  the 


Order  your  hooks  from: 


disease  control.  Detailed  ecologic  explanations  of 
the  nature,  classification,  and  life  histories  of  the 
various  groups  of  plant  pathogens  are  given.  In 
dealing  with  specific  diseases,  stress  is  laid  upon 
those  which  are  epidemic  in  character  and  the 
cause  of  greatest  economic  loss.  Attention  is  given 
not  only  to  disease  control  in  the  field,  but  also  to 
its  control  while  the  crop  is  in  transit  or  in  stor¬ 
age.  149  iUs.,  tables;  569  pp.  S8.00 


various  phases  of  life  histories,  and  on  the 
phenomena  of  physiologic  variation  of  the  smut 
fungi  and  varietal  reaction  of  the  hosts.  There  is 
material  concerning  the  direct  effect  of  smuts  on 
man  and  animals — including  the  use  of  some 
fungi  as  human  food — -and  the  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  studies  and  research  on  the  smuts. 
In  conclusion,  the  practical  control  measures 
against  smut  diseases  of  cultivated  crops  are  dealt 
with.  109  ills.,  622  pp.  S  10.00 


Manual  of  the 
North  American  Smut  Fungi 

Also  by  FISCEER.  136  Uls.,  343  pp.  $8.75 


study  of  plants  and  animals,  and  plant-and- 
animal  societies,  an  integrated  perspective  is 
achieved  which  provides  common  ground  for  an 
interpretation  of  environmental  complexes  and 
the  ecological  position  of  some  of  their  constitu¬ 
ent  members.  Although  the  book  is  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  Dr.  Dansereau’s  own  observations, 
both  the  American  and  European  schools  of  bio- 
geographical  thinking  are  quoted  and  evaluated. 
177  ills.,  tables;  369  pp.  $7.50 
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CON-TORQUE  POWER  UNIT  FOR  TISSUE  HOMOGENIZATION 


•  For  Culture  Work  . . .  Pathological  and  Biological  Studies 

•  Constant  Torque  Provides  Continuous  Positive  Grinding 
Action 

Now  you  con  homogenize  tissue  effortlessly  for  culture  work 
os  well  os  pathological  and  biological  study.  Eberbach's 
new  variable-speed  Con-Torque  gives  constant  full  torque  at 
all  speeds  and  eliminates  possibility  of  tissue  jamming  the 
pestle  in  grinding  vessel.  Speeds  from  0  to  350  r.p.m.  are 
selected  by  means  of  a  lever  which  is  locked  at  a  setting  by 
a  thumb  screw.  Unit  may  also  be  utilized  for  stirring  jobs;  a 
fixed  ye"  coupling  is  included  as  an  accessory. 

No.  77-889D  115  volt,  60  cycle  A.C.  $130.00 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  545B 


0Lljl 


SCIEHTIFIC 

insTBuiTiEnn 

Mppanmus 


CORPORATION 


nnn  MivBOiv.miCH.  n>u 


SOIL  FERTILITY  AND  FERTILIZERS 

by  SAMUEL  L.  TISDALE,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  WERNER  L.  NELSON,  American 
Potash  Institute 

Including  detailed  treatment  of  plant  growth  and  the 
factors  affecting  it,  with  stress  on  the  necessary  nutritive 
elements,  this  important  new  book  covers  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  both  soil  chemistry  and  fertilizer  technology. 

1956  430  pp,  illus.  $7.75 

THE  LIFE  OF  BACTERIA 

Their  Growth,  Metaholism,  and  Relationship 

by  KENNETH  V.  THIMANN,  Harvard  University 

“The  vivid  and  interesting  presentation  of  the  subject 
clearly  reflects  a  rare  combination  of  scholarship  and 
culture  ...  an  excellent  text  that  is  of  considerably  more 
than  transient  value.” — The  American  Scientist 

1955  776  pp,  illus.  $13.50 

tyKactnil/ati 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  BIOLOGY,  Fourth  Edition 
and  LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  GENERAL 
BIOLOGY,  Fourth  Edition 

by  JAMES  W.  MAYOR,  Professor  Emeritus,  Union 
College 

“The  book  should  eontinue  to  serve  as  an  excellent 
introductory  text  to  the  general  biology  student.” 

— The  A.I.B.S.  Bulletin 

“Used  together  the  text  and  the  laboratory  exercises 
should  provide  the  beginning  student  with  a  sound 
background  in  biological  studies.” 

— The  Ohio  Journal  of  Science 
1952  Text:  875  pp,  illus.  $6.50 

Manual:  333  pp,  illus.  $3.65 

THE  BIOLOGY  OF  SPIDERS 

by  the  late  THEODORE  H.  SAVORY,  St.  John's  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  University 

Proceeding  from  a  description  of  the  spider’s  structure, 
the  author  deals  with  its  methods  of  self-protection, 
feeding  and  reproduction.  The  spider’s  relation  to  its 
environment  and  the  evolution  of  families  of  spiders  are 
covered. 

1956  376  pp,  illus.  $4.00 
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Science  Teachers! 


ONE  OF  THESE 


WILL  SUIT  YOUR  OBJECTIVES 


Goodnight^  s 


ZOOLOGY 


Goodnight’s  zoology  book  uses  a  daring  approach  to  create  interest.  It  starts  with  mammalian  anatomy  and 
works  on  down  to  the  cell.  In  this  manner  students  begin  with  the  familiar,  and  their  interest  is  held  to  the 
phylogenetic  scale.  New  discoveries  are  integrated  with  old,  and  students  see  zoologies  pattern  as  a  whole, 
not  piecemeal.  Illustrations  are  drawn  by  the  author,  or  in  close  supervision  with  an  artist,  every  sketch  is 
realistic.  Here  is  a  book  wonderfully  integrated  to  present  the  esthetic  and  the  technical  appreciation  of 
the  world  of  life. 


1954  730  pages  217  illustrations  $5.75 


Hickman^s 

INTEGRATED  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY 

This  book  is  suited  to  the  liberal  arts  student,  as  well  as  the  beginning  zoologist.  Students  study  zoology  as 
a  dynamic  science,  its  important  historical  contributions  to  our  culture.  They  see  man’s  niche  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  blueprint,  and  the  marginal  forms  that  fit  in  no  particular  phylum.  They  study  how  animals  are 
classified,  and  modern  thinking  of  atomic  radiation  effects  on  man’s  heredity.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for 
showing  the  vast  sweep  of  man  and  animals,  their  ecological  relationships.  Easy  to  read  for  the  beginner. 

1955  956  pages  442  illustrations  $6.50 
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textbooks  & 
laboratory  manuals 
...a  variety  to 
choose  from 


Beaver^s 

BIOLOGIC  SCIENCE  IN  LABORATORY  AND  FIELD 

The  scientific  approach  to  studying  biologic  science.  Students  do  more  than  just  read,  they  investigate, 
analyze,  draw  conclusions.  This  text  has  a  wide  scope  covering  plant  and  animal  biology,  and  the  economic 
importance  of  applied  biology.  Classification  of  plants  is  based  on  natural  relationships.  There  is  emphasis 
on  human  biology,  but  the  major  theme  is  student  participation.  Field  and  laboratory  work  is  looked  upon 
as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  An  excellent  manual  teaching  students  to  delve  deeply  into  working  principles. 

1952  253  pages  illustrated  $3.50 

Gebhardt- Anderson*  s 


MICROBIOLOGY 

This  book  aims  to  give  the  non-technical  student  general  knowledge  of  the  microbe  world.  Ideas  and 
concepts  are  introduced  in  a  layman’s  vernacular,  once  the  foundation  is  laid  more  technical  terms  are 
used.  This  book  satisfies  student’s  curiosity  about  souring  of  milk,  contamination  of  food,  problems  of 
purifying  water,  and  a  score  of  other  facets  that  affect  daily  living.  Using  the  story  type  approach  it  easily 
holds  the  interest  of  those  students  seeking  a  well  rounded  education. 

1954  413  pages  49  illustrations  $5.75 

Gebhardt- Anderson*  s 

LABORATORY  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY 

A  well  balanced  laboratory  manual  demonstrating  basic  microbiological  principles.  Students  learn  first 
hand  about  staining,  sterilization,  spores,  molds,  bacteria  counts  and  all  the  things  necessary  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  microbe  world.  Many  exercises  are  applicable  as  class  demonstrations,  and  the  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments  provides  the  instructor  a  free  choice.  An  excellent  manual  that  guides  students  into  a  workable 
understanding  of  microbiology. 

1954  253  pages  illustrated  $3.25 


THE  C.  V.  MOSBY  COMPANY 

3207  Washington  Blvcl. 

St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  the  book(s)  checked  with  (X) 

Goodnight  “ZOOLOGY”  $5.75 

Hickman  “INTEGRATED  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY”  $6.50 

Beaver  “BIOLOGIC  SCIENCE  IN  LABORATORY  AND  FIELD”  $3.50 

Gebhardt-Anderson  “MICROBIOLOGY”  $5.75 

Gebhardt-Anderson  “LABORATORY  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  MICROBIOLOGY”  $3.25 
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Gordon 


a  textbook  that 


inter-relates  and 


constantly  explains 


Alexander's 


FEATURES 


Recent  advances  in  all  aspects  of  biology, 
with  suggestions  of  unsolved  problems  for 
future  investigation. 


GENERAL 


An  introduction  to  the  study  of  morphology 
and  physiology  of  higher  organisms. 


Ecology  treated  as  a  scientific  division  of 
biology. 


BIOLOGY 


The  adoption  of  recently  proposed  interpre¬ 
tations  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

Chapters  devoted  to  Taxonomy,  Geographic 
Distribution,  and  Conservation. 


881  pps. 


400  Ulus. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NEW  REPRINTS 


Now  Available:  Gymnosperms:  Structure  and  Evolution 
By  C.  J.  Chamberlain  Cloth  bound,  $17.50 


CONTENTS  : 


Introduction 

Cycadophytes — Cycadofilicales 
Cycadophytes — Bennettitales 
Cycadophytes — Cyeadales 
Cycadales  (continued) 


Coniferophytes — Cordaitales 
Coniferophytes — Ginkgoales 
Coniferophytes — Coniferales 
Coniferophytes — Coniferales  ( continued ) 
Coniferophytes — Gnetales — Ephedra 
Coniferophytes — Gnetales— Welwitschia 


Coniferophytes — Gnetales — Gnetum 
Phylogeny 

Alternation  of  Generations 

Bibliography 

Index. 


Ready  Spring  1957:  The  Botanical  Review 


Vols.  1-10  and  Index,  1935-1944 
Cloth  bound  set  $175.00 

Paper  bound  set  160.00 

Single  volumes,  paper  bound  16.00  each 

Index  to  Volumes  1-10,  paper  bound  5.00 


Vol.  1,  1935 
Vol.  2,  1936 
Vol.  3,  1937 
Vol.  4,  1938 


Vol.  5,  1939 
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Published  January  10th 

Principles  of  Zoology 

By  JOHN  A.  MOORE 

Professor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University  and  Barnard  College 

Principles  of  Zoology  effectively  meets  the  need  for  a  modern  textbook.  Providing 
the  background  necessary  to  the  study  of  zoology,  Professor  Moore  clearly  outlines 
the  general  features  of  a  biological  system,  indicating  the  principles  and  problems 
involved.  The  subject  matter  of  zoology  is  set  forth  at  an  intellectual  level  that  will 
stimulate  and  challenge  the  student.  The  material  is  presented  with  directness,  and 
is  made  more  interesting  by  the  use  of  modern  terminology. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  principles  of  genetics,  physiology,  embryology,  and 
evolution.  Important  historical  background  is  provided  in  a  step-by-step  analysis 
of  events  leading  to  our  present  knowledge.  Much  care  has  been  devoted  to  making 
the  numerous  illustrations  in  this  book  suitable  for  student  comprehension. 

696  pages  200  illustrations  S7.50 
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Two  NEW  Texts  from  Prentice  -  Hall  .  .  . 

The  Microbial  World  Cytology  and  Cytogenetics 


by  R.  Y.  STANIER,  MICHAEL  DOUDOROFF  and  EDWARD 
A.  ADELBERG  all  of  the  University  of  California 

Seeing  a  need  for  a  general  microbiology 
text  that  would  be  easily  understandable  to 
the  beginner  without  sacrificing  accuracy 
of  information,  the  authors  have  pooled 
their  knowledge  and  teaching  experience 
to  provide  a  unique  account  of  the  microbial 
world  based  on  general  biological  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  includes  highly  original  appendix, 
designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  or  as  a 
review  of  the  principles  of  cellular  biology 
needed  for  understanding  of  the  material 
in  the  text.  Wealth  of  line  drawings,  orig¬ 
inal  illustrations,  charts,  tables,  footnotes, 
and  extensive  bibliographies. 

approx.  672  jiapes  •  6"  r  9”  •  Published  .April  1957 

Text  list  tO.OO 


by  c.  P.  SWANSON,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Here  at  last  is  a  unified  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  cytology  and  cytogenetics. 
Information  derived  from  recent  studies 
vastly  contributes  to  the  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  cells — 
both  as  units  of  organic  heredity  and  as 
evolutionary  potential.  This  work  empha¬ 
sizes  modern  experimental  approaches  that 
deal  with  the  mechanisms  and  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  form  and  function.  Unusually 
comprehensive,  the  text  thoroughly  covers 
— viruses,  bacteria,  and  fungi  in  addition 
to  the  higher  life  forms. 

approx.  608  pages  *  6"  X  9"  *  Published  April  1957 

Text  list  $10.00 
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outstanding  books  for  hiotogg 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  BIOLOGY 
Third  Edition 

Douglas  Marsland 

Tliis  highly  respected  text  offers  a  sound  integration 
of  new  and  traditional  principles,  with  modern  research 
brought  into  the  range  of  the  beginning  college  student. 
Features  thorough  revision,  new  illustrations. 

I  May 


VERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY 
Fourth  Edition 
Robert  S.  McEwen 

This  work  is  an  up  to  date  treatment  of  vertebrate 
forms,  including  the  pig  up  to  ten  millimeters.  Each 
animal  is  described  as  an  entity,  but  cross-references 
allow  for  reorganization  and  comparison. 

January  I 


GENETICS,  Revised  Edition 


I 


Edward  Altenburg 


Professor  Altenburg  offers  the  latest  research  find¬ 
ings  solidly  presented  in  the  light  of  classical  prin¬ 
ciples.  Eight  new  chapters,  new  illustrations,  adaptable 
organization. 

I  May 


A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  FOR 
HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY 


Albert  R.  Dawe 
Robert  T.  Schopp 

This  new  manual  is  designed  to  teach  basic  physiologi¬ 
cal  principles  through  correlated  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments.  Numerous  drawings  and  diagrams,  clear  expla¬ 
nation,  easily  adapted  to  standard  textbooks. 

March  I 


THE  HUMAN  BODY 
Third  Edition 

Best  and  Taylor 

1956 

GENERAL  ZOOLOGY 

Miller  and  Haub 

1956 


GENERAL  BIOLOGY 
Johnson,  DeLanney, 
Laubengayer 
1956 

THE  PLANT  VYORLD 
Third  Edition 
Fnller 
1955 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 


383  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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The  1956  Symposium  of  the  McCollum-Pratt  Institute: 


The  Chemical 
/  Basis 
of  Heredity 

Edited  by  William  D.  McElroy 
and  Bentley  Glass 

What  is  the  ultimate  unit 
of  inheritance? 

How  does  it  bring  about 
its  effect? 

How  does  it  duplicate  itself? 


T HE  most  up-to-date  answers  to  these 
questions  are  contained  in  this  book, 
which  brings  together  the  findings  of 
outstanding  scientists  from  all  over  the 
world.  Represented  are  many  disciplines 
— genetics,  virology,  biochemistry, 
physiology,  immunology,  bacteriology, 
biophysics,  and  physical  chemistry,  to 
provide  the  most  comprehensive  ac¬ 
count  possible  of  the  chemistry  of 
heredity.  The  critical  role  of  DNA, 
including  its  function  as  a  genetical 
alphabet  transmitting  information  to 
the  cell,  is  exhaustively  treated. 

864  pages  $12.50 


Previous  McCollum-Pratt  Institute  Symposia  in  Biochemistry, 
Edited  by  William  D.  McElroy  and  Bentley  Glass: 


Inorganic  Nitrogen  Metabolism 

“This  book  is  of  outstanding  scientific  importance, 
made  especially  stimulating  by  the  numerous  and  in¬ 
teresting  discussions  included.  It  guides  the  reader  to 
the  outermost  frontiers  of  research.”  Die  Pharmazie. 

.  .  reported  with  the  very  high  standard  of  excellence 
that  is  now  expected  (of  these  symposia) .”  Science. 

$10.00 

Amino  Acid  Metabolism 

“An  excellent  survey  of  an  important  field  of  bio¬ 
chemistry  ...  an  invaluable  reference  book  to 
specialist  and  non-specialist  alike.”  Quarterly  Review 
of  Biology. 

“Workers  in  many  fields  will  find  this  volume  a 
necessary  addition  to  their  libraries.”  Biological 
Abstracts. 

$12.50 


The  Mechanism  of  Enzyme  Action 

“Here  is  an  up-to-date  consideration  in  detail  of  a 
most  important  set  of  biological-chemical  reactions 
which  will  fascinate  the  scientific  minded  student  of 
biomedicine.”  Tuberculology. 

“This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive,  authori¬ 
tative,  and  up-to-date  statement  of  its  subject  matter 
that  ptesently  exists.”  U.  S.  Quarterly  Book  Review. 

$11.00 

Phosphorus  Metabolism 
TWO  VOLUMES 

“Because  of  the  many  important  roles  played  by 
phosphorus  compounds  in  metabolism.  Volumes  I 
and  II  of  Phosphorus  Metabolism  present  a  rather 
comprehensive  view  of  biochemical  knowledge  at  the 
mid-point  of  the  20th  century.”  Science. 

Volume  I,  $10.00;  Volume  II,  $11.00 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore 
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New  and  Distinguished  HARPER 
Texts  in  the  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


GENERAL  and  APPLIED  ENTOMOLOGY 


By  V.  A.  Little 
A.  &  M.  College 
of  Texas 


500  Pages 


$7.00 


An  introductory  text  and  reference  for 
students  of  biology  and  agriculture. 

A  textbook  designed  primarily  for  the  introductory  college  course  in  entomology,  and 
appropriate  also  for  use  as  a  supplementary  or  reference  book  for  biology  and  agriculture 
courses,  for  the  county  agricultural  agent,  and  for  the  pest  control  operator.  Presents  the 
science  of  entomology  as  a  whole  with  proper  balance  of  material  on  morphology  and 
physiology,  taxonomy,  biology,  and  control.  Sufficient  subject  material  is  included  so  that 
a  course  can  be  taught  stressing  either  the  biological  or  the  economic  phase  of  the  science. 
Insects  are  treated  in  the  more  logical  manner  by  orders  and  families  rather  than  by  hosts, 
but  pests  are  carefully  indexed  by  hosts,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  this  text  to  general 
economic  entomology.  Comprehensive  discussion  of  insecticides  and  other  phases  of  insect 
control.  A  chapter  on  collecting,  mounting,  and  preservation.  Illustrations  are  planned 
for  effective  teaching,  and  the  glossary  is  a  student  aid. 


By  Harold  C.  Bold 

Vanderbilt 

University 


660  Pages 


$8.00 


MORPHOLOGY  of  PLANTS 

A  survey  of  the  entire  plant  kingdom 
for  intermediate  and  advanced  students 
of  botany. 

Designed  for  college  students  who  may  have  had  only  general  botany  on  the  college 
level  as  a  prerequisite,  this  text  surveys  the  entire  plant  kingdom  and  is  within  the 
scope  of  an  intermediate  student’s  ability.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  technical  and 
detailed  enough  for  the  upper  division  undergraduate.  The  author  has  taught  this 
course  for  25  years,  and  has  used  the  material  in  the  text  several  times  in  mimeograph. 
Heavily  illustrated  with  a  high  percentage  of  original  drawings  made  from  living 
plants,  the  book  includes  discussion  questions  to  be  used  by  the  student  to  test  his 
comprehension  of  material  in  the  chapter,  and  by  the  instructor  as  a  basis  for  class 
discussion.  Etymological  derivations,  bibliographies,  and  an  appendix  on  laboratory 
methods.  The  “type”  method  is  used  in  the  text — certain  organisms  have  been  chosen 
to  illustrate  attributes  of  larger  groups — and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  choose 
widely  available  organisms  as  the  types,  so  that  the  student  can  work  with  living  plants. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33d  Street 


Publishers  Since  1817 

New  York  16,  New  York 
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J^ew  IfllCRHIU-HIll  Mocks 


GENERAL  ZOOLOGY 

By  Tracey  I.  Stoker  and  Robert  L.  Usinger,  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  McGratv-Hill 
Publications  in  the  Zoological  Sciences.  New  Third  Edition.  Ready  in  April 

This  new  third  edition,  completely  revised  with  an  attractive  two  column  format,  provides  both  a  general 
biological  approach  and  a  systematic  review,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  rational  understanding  of  the 
structure,  function,  and  life  characteristics  of  animals,  as  well  as  an  orderly  knowledge  of  animal  types. 
Part  I  covers  the  general  principles  of  animal  biology.  Part  II  provides  a  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
New  physiological  material,  first  included  in  the  authors’  shorter  work.  Elements  of  Zoology,  has  been 
added  in  this  revision  and  is  more  closely  integrated  with  basic  principles.  Special  attention  is  focused 
on  illustrative  material  for  better  clarity  and  visual  appeal. 

VERTEBRATES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  W.  Frank  Blair,  University  of  Texas;  Albert  P.  Blair,  University  of  Tulsa;  Pierce  Brodkorb, 
University  of  Florida;  Fred  R.  Cagle,  Tulane  University;  and  George  A.  Moore,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College.  Ready  in  July 

The  first  new  manual  in  25  years  to  cover  all  vertebrate  groups,  this  work  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
identification  of  U.  S.  vertebrates  by  use  of  keys,  descriptions,  and  ranges.  Short,  concise  descriptions  of 
all  these  animals  as  well  as  marine  birds  and  mammals,  are  given.  The  five  parts  treat  Fishes,  Amphibians, 
Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals.  Geographic  ranges  are  given  for  all  species,  and  descriptions  of  important 
characters  are  given  for  most. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  BACTERIAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

By  C.  E.  Clifton,  Stanford  University.  430  pages,  $8.50 

Based  on  the  author’s  25  years’  teaching  experience,  this  text  on  bacterial  physiology  emphasizes  its 
chemical  aspects,  and  attempts  to  show  the  student  how  the  various  concepts  evolved.  The  nature  and 
behavior  of  bacteria  are  regarded  from  both  biological  and  the  chemical  viewpoints.  The  subject  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  simply  as  possible.  All  major  advances  are  well  covered.  Here  are  such  topics  as  the  general 
principles  of  physical  and  collodial  chemistry;  cytology  of  bacteria;  and  general  principles  of  infection 
End  chemotherapy.  It  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  organic  chemistry  and  general  bacteriology. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  IMMUNOLOGY 

By  John  E.  Cushing,  University  of  California;  and  Dan  H.  Campbell,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Ready  in  June 

This  is  the  first  book  on  the  subject.  It  attempts  to  give  the  biology  student  a  background  for  a  study 
of  the  relationships  of  immunologic  phenomena  to  other  biological  problems.  Included  are  such  aspects 
of  biology  as  evolution,  genetics,  embryology,  microbiology,  and  comparative  immunology.  Because  a 
biologist  must  understand  the  concepts  of  immunochemistry,  they  are  presented  along  with  the  biological 
aspects  of  immunology.  Recent  advances  in  immunology,  such  as  the  concepts  of  antigen  and  antibody, 
are  discussed  in  the  light  of  today’s  experimental  work. 


SEND  FOR  COPIES  ON  APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY 

330  West  42nd  Street  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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The  Independent  Research  Orsanization 
and  The  Biological  Sciences 

frank  C.  CROXTON,  Technical  Director,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 


The  recent  work — Medical  Research: 

A  Midcentury  Survey — puts  forward 
a  stimulating  thesis  that  seems  to  hold  par¬ 
ticular  significance  for  biological  scientists. 
Published  for  The  American  Foundation, 
the  survey  presents  an  interesting  opinion 
on  behalf  of  the  Foundation,  its  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Consultants,  and,  by  implication, 
the  hundreds  of  investigators  and  teachers 
who  contributed  to  the  study.  The  opinion, 
in  essence,  is  that  medical  research  needs 
something  beyond  being  expanded  and  im¬ 
proved.  It  ought,  the  opinion  offers,  also 
to  be  considered  from  the  proper  biological 
perspective  even  more  than  it  is  now.  The 
survey  further  concludes — and  this  likewise 
is  significant  to  biological  scientists — that 
medical  research  has  a  definite  need  to 
utilize  increasingly  the  research  contribu¬ 
tions  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  atomic  energy. 

Centers  for  research  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  the  other  biosciences  do  not 
always  have  readily  available  adequate  facil¬ 
ities  and  technical  competence  in  the 
physical  sciences  that  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  medical  research.  It  is 
generally  recognized,  too,  that  considerable 
expense,  time,  and  training  are  required  to 
provide  the  equipment  and  staff  necessary 
lor  centralized  medical  research  labora¬ 
tories  encompassing  the  physical  sciences 
as  well  as  the  biological  and  medical 
sciences.  While,  of  course'  there  is  notable 
effort  in  this  direction,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  immediate  need  for  providing  comple¬ 
mentary  scientific  skills  and  facilities  for 
medical  research  remains  to  be  satisfied. 

Fortunately,  a  partial  measure  of  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  immediate  need  exists,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  is  being  used  now.  This 
lies  in  the  concept  of  sponsored  research  in 
independent  laboratories.  It  is  a  concept 
familiar  to  industrial  technology,  and  one 
that  has  been  proved  successful  by  indus¬ 
try  in  its  intense  effort  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  nation’s  quickening  technologi¬ 
cal  progress  over  the  last  few  decades. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  industrial 
research  carried  out  by  individual  corpora¬ 
tions  in  their  own  laboratories,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
volume  and  scope  of  research  conducted  by 
independent  industrial  research  organiza¬ 
tions.  By  maintaining  varied  facilities  and 
providing  a  wide  range  of  professional  and 
scientific  skills,  the  independent  labora¬ 
tories  have  complemented  the  specialized 
functions  of  the  industrial  laboratories.  In 
this  way  they  have  been  a  stimulus  to  the 
resarch  efforts  of  industry.  Their  existence 


has  contributed  to  enabling  the  company- 
owned  laboratories  to  specialize  in  specific 
fields  of  interest.  At  the  same  time,  the 
company  laboratories  have  had  easily  avail¬ 
able  the  scientific  breadth  they  need,  when 
they  need  it,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  any  particular  firm  would  have  had 
to  undertake  if  it  chose  to  conduct  research 
outside  its  fields  of  direct  interest  in  its 
own  laboratories. 

In  recent  years,  the  diverse  facilities  of 
the  independent  laboratories  have  been 
extended  to  include  the  wherewithal  for 
conducting  research  in  the  newer  tech¬ 
nologies,  such  as  atomic  energy,  ultrasonics, 
solar  energy,  and  the  various  aspects  of 
computing  systems  and  automation.  In  the 
conventional  technologies  as  well,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  research  organizations  have  been 
adding  to  their  staff  and  facilities  to  cope 
with  scientific  problems  resulting  from 
increased  breadth  of  research.  Examples  of 
this  sort  of  extension,  for  instance,  are 
studies  in  extremely  high  operating  tem¬ 
peratures  as  applicable  to  metallurgy,  or  in 
the  formulation  of  chemicals  potentially 
useful  in  psychochemistry  applications. 

Because  of  this  “specialization  in  diver¬ 
sity”,  the  independent  research  organiza¬ 
tions  have  attained  a  unique  status  in  the 
nation’s  scientific  complex:  they  have  as  a 
result  of  demands  made  on  them  by  spe¬ 
cialized  laboratories  evolved  into  centers 
capable  of  complementing  research  efforts 
of  industrial  laboratories  in  almost  all  of 
the  technologies.  Consequently,  they  have 
become  extremely  useful  to  laboratories 
and  scientific  organizations  that  concen¬ 
trate  on  particular  scientific  fields  but  re¬ 
quire  occasional  background  and  assistance 
from  fields  outside,  but  allied  to,  their  own. 

At  Battelle  Institute,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  example,  research  in  the  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  has  grown  and  diversified  as  a 
result  of  the  need  to  relate  the  biological 
sciences  to  other  technological  investiga¬ 
tions  carried  out  for  firms  and  organiza¬ 
tions  on  a  contract  basis.  Initially,  the 
major  emphasis  on  biological  research  at 
Battelle  was  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  While  this  remains  an  impor¬ 
tant  activity,  the  scope  of  research  in  the 
biological  sciences  has  been  extended  to 
include  practical  investigations  into  the 
fields  of  food  technology,  chemurgy,  forest 
products,  animal  physiology,  aquatic 
biology,  psychochemistry,  pharmaceuticals, 
nonclinical  aspects  of  medicine,  and  indus¬ 
trial  microbiology.  Attention  has  been 
given  also  to  more  basic  problems,  as  in 
the  case  of  research  using  radioactive  mole¬ 


cules  to  study  the  mechanism  of  fungicidal 
action,  or  studies  on  the  structure  of  viruses 
that  cause  plant  disease,  using,  among 
other  tools,  the  ultracentrifuge,  electron 
microscope,  and  electrophoresis  apparatus. 

For  a  number  of  years  studies  have  been 
under  way  on  the  use  of  low-voltage 
X-radiation  and  its  applications  for  the 
sterilization  of  materials  such  as  perishable 
foods  and  pharmaceuticals.  A  limiting 
factor  in  the  commercialization  of  X-radia- 
tion  has  been  the  relatively  low  roentgen 
output  of  existing  equipment.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Battelle  Institute’s  research 
efforts  in  the  field  of  cold  sterilization, 
Machlett  Laboratories  has  developed  a 
unique  X-ray  tube  capable  of  generating 
high  flux  densities  of  soft  X-rays.  With 
this  equipment,  recent  indications  are  that 
the  sterilization  of  some  pharmaceutical 
preparations  can  be  accomplished  eco¬ 
nomically  and  with  no  alteration  of  bio¬ 
logical  potency.  The  same  techniques  show 
extreme  promise  in  improving  the  shelf 
life  of  such  various  perishable  foods  as 
vegetables,  meats,  and  dairy  products. 

A  team  of  Institute  chemists  currently 
is  concerned  with  the  synthesis  of  new 
compounds  that  are  derivatives  of  beta- 
phenethylamine,  and  are  similar  to  mesca¬ 
line  in  producing  temporary  mental  de¬ 
rangement  or  hallucination.  Several  com¬ 
pounds  have  been  found  that  have  a 
mescaline-like  activity.  Thus  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  is  being  gained  of  the  relation 
between  chemical  structure  and  psychomi- 
metic  activity.  This  is  a  significant  link  in 
the  current  intensive  effort  to  establish  a 
chemical  cause  and  cure  for  certain  types 
of  insanity.  In  these  studies  Battelle  is 
working  cooperatively  with  Fels  Research 
Institute,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Studies  over  the  past  two  years  have 
been  concerned  with  new  and  improved 
sanitizing  agents.  An  extensive  synthesis 
and  formulation  research  effort  has  resulted 
in  several  promising  bacteriostatic  and 
fungistatic  organo  tin  and  silver  com¬ 
pounds.  These  materials  may  find  wide 
application  in  textiles,  paper,  soap,  paint, 
and  possibly  pharmaceuticals.  Institute 
technologists  have  developed  a  novel  test 
kit  for  field  determination  of  free-iodine 
concentration  in  iodine  sanitizing  solutions. 
The  analytical  principle  involved  has 
gained  w  ide  acceptance  and  may  eventually 
be  of  real  use  to  those  public  health  agen¬ 
cies  faced  with  the  monitoring  of  sanitizing 
solutions. 

A  conduction-type  radiation  counter 
small  enough  for  use  in  the  body  of  a 
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torics  were  established  in  Frankfurt/Main, 
Gernianv  and  Genes’a,  Switzerland,  Battelle 
extended  its  contract  research  operations 
directly  to  Piurope.  These  laboratories  have 
a  combined  staff  of  600  European  scientists 
and  assistants. 

In  all  of  its  laboratories,  contract  re¬ 
search  is  carried  out  in  the  manner  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  operations  of  the  inde¬ 


Aerial  View  of  King  Avenue  Laboratories — Laboratory  facilities  at  Battelle  Institute’s 
Columbus,  Ohio  research  center  are  distributed  over  some  800,000  square  feet  of 
laboratory  floor  space  in  nine  major  buildings  on  this  58-acre  tract  located  near  the 
center  of  the  citv.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  all  of  the  standard  tools  for 
industrial  research,  ranging  from  apparatus  used  in  microanalysis  to  two-story  chemical 
engineering  pilot  plants. 


living  animal  or  person  was  designed  bv 
Battelle  physicists  as  an  experimental  piece 
of  laboratory  equipment  for  the  U.  S. 
Army  Chemical  Corps.  special  cadmium 
sulfide  crsstal  mounted  in  the  tip  of  an 
ordinary  h3’podermic  needle  forms  the 
heart  of  the  counter.  These  special  crystals, 
highly  sensitise  to  beta  particles  and 
gamma  rays,  can  detect  and  count  ex¬ 
tremely  low  concentrations  of  radioactive 
tracers.  The  counter  is  potentially  useful 
in  connection  with  radioactise  tracers  as  a 
means  for  locating  tumors,  or  in  gamma 
radiation  therapy  as  a  means  for  measuring 
dosages  at  the  site  of  a  cancer. 

Battelle  Institute,  founded  in  1929  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Battelle  family,  is  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  concept  of  contract  research 
for  industry  on  a  not-for-profit  basis.  Its 
founder,  Gordon  Battelle,  regarded  scien¬ 
tific  research  as  an  instrument  for  further¬ 
ing  the  well  being  of  mankind,  through  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  industry 
and  its  contributions  to  socieh'  in  general. 
In  adhering  to  the  principles  of  its  found¬ 
ing,  Battelle  pros  ides  the  staff  and  facilities 
for  carrs'ing  out  research  in  a  constantlv 
widening  range  of  technological  activities, 
as  dictated  by  the  demands  of  firms  and 
organizations  turning  to  it  for  research 
assistance.  In  its  early  years,  major  empha¬ 
sis  was  on  research  in  metallurgv  and  fuels. 
Today  its  staff  of  2700  scientists  and 
assistants  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  labora¬ 
tory  represent  every  field  of  the  industrial 
and  physical  sciences,  and  its  annual 
volume  of  research  exceeds  S20  million. 
Internationally,  Battelle  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  research  for  overseas  firms  at  its 
Columbus  laboratory  for  more  than  two 
decades.  In  the  early  I950’s,  when  labora- 


pendent,  not-for  profit  research  (.rganiza- 
tions.  The  sponsor  of  research  at  battelle 
subsidizes  the  actisities  only  to  th?  extent 
of  the  actual  research  costs.  The  ponsor 
receives  in  return  all  the  results  of  the 
investigation,  including  patent  and  publi¬ 
cation  rights. 

Among  the  52  research  divisio;is  that 
make  up  Battelle’s  Columbus  research  cen¬ 
ter  is  the  Biosciences  Division.  Wliile  the 
Institute  itself  has  been  conducting  re¬ 
search  for  about  27  years,  activitc  in  the 
biological  sciences  had  its  beginning  just 
prior  to  W  orld  W'ar  II.  During  an  investi¬ 
gation  supported  by  three  leading  copper 
companies  to  find  new’  uses  for  the  metal, 
the  potential  need  for  copper  in  animal 
and  crop  nutrition  became  evident.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  biological  re¬ 
search  team.  This  team  subsecpientlv 
investigated  other  biological  aspects  of 
problems  in  agriculture,  and  then  began  to 
expand  its  investigations  into  the  biological 
aspects  of  materials  preservation  in  marine 
and  industrial  environments,  including 
materials  such  as  wood,  fabrics,  and  num¬ 
erous  plastics  and  organic  coatings.  Coupled 
with  an  intensification  of  research  in  agri¬ 
cultural  problems,  the  extension  of  biologi¬ 
cal  research  actisities  as  a  contribution  to 
investigations  carried  out  in  other  tech¬ 
nologies  at  the  Institute  has  brought 
biological  research  to  the  point  that  hardlv 
any  of  the  52  research  divisions  of  the 
Institute  is  not  or  has  not  been  concerned 
with  some  phase  of  a  biological  problem. 

In  medical  research  the  development  or 
evaluation  of  prosthetic  devices,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  involved  the  team  research 
effort  of  Battelle  teehnologists  in  the  fields 
of  metallurgy,  corrosion,  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering,  phvsics,  chemi.stry,  and  the  bio- 


Creenhouse — Within  a  short  distance  of  the  main  campus  of  Battelle’s  Columbus 
laboratory  is  a  horticultural  plot  and  orchard  area  with  greenhouses  and  accessors 
biological  laboratories.  In  addition,  a  600-acre  farm  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
research  is  located  just  outside  Columbus. 
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North  Florida  Research  Station — Battelle  owns  and  operates  a  marine  station  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  where  extensive  research  is  conducted  on  various  phases  of  atmospheric, 
marine,  semitropicaJ  and  biological  deterioration  studies. 


sciences.  Research  specialists  in  electrical 
engineering,  nondestructive  testing,  reliabil- 
itv  engineering,  and  graphic  arts  have 
tackled  problems  in  medical  research  on 
radiological  equipment.  New  deselopmcnts 
in  the  application  of  ultrasonics  to  dental 
equipment  have  been  worked  on  jointly  by 
scientists  from  the  division  of  electrical 
engineering,  instrumentation,  mechanical 
engineering,  ceramics,  and  biosciences. 
Further  application  of  ultrasonics  has  been 
investigated  in  a  preliminary  way  for  the 
processing  of  suspensions  of  pharmaceutical 
materials  for  parenteral  use. 

The  cooperative  effort  of  scientists 
representing  diverse  technical  and  profes¬ 


sional  backgrounds  is  a  characteristic  of 
research  as  carried  out  by  the  independent 
research  organizations.  In  this  team  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  specific  research  problem,  the 
cumulative  experience  of  these  applied 
scientists  in  a  wide  and  divergent  area  of 
applications  calling  upon  their  particular 
backgrounds  has  proviclcd  no  small  measure 
of  the  success  this  approach  has  met.  The 
fresh  approach  to  each  problem,  the  instant 
availability  of  a  scientist  with  a  particular 
technological  background,  the  simultaneous 
attack  from  various  angles  on  a  particular 
problem — these  advantages,  and  freedom 
from  the  burden  of  heavy  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  all  combine  to  make  sponsored  re¬ 


search  a  definite  possibility  for  helping  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  medical 
research  in  the  United  States. 

The  sort  of  assistance  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  research  organizations  might  offer 
in  providing  the  complementary  skills  and 
facilities  useful  to  the  medical  sciences  is 
much  the  same  as  that  they  now  offer  to 
industrial  laboratories.  They  are  prepared 
now,  for  example,  to  collaborate  and  assume 
a  responsibility  in  the  development  of 
materials,  instruments,  and  devices  for  use 
in  medical  research  and  clinical  pathology 
because  of  the  large,  well-equipped  research 
facilities  they  maintain  in  the  areas  of 
metallurgy,  mechanical  engineering,  chem¬ 
istry,  corrosion,  and  electrical  engineering. 
The  application  of  electronics  to  medical 
research  in  those  areas  defined  as  medical 
electronics  is  of  particular  interest  to  a 
number  of  the  independent  organizations, 
including  Battelle.  Electrochemists  at  some 
of  the  larger  independent  research  labora¬ 
tories  have  research  tchniques  and  facilities 
available  for  studying  specific  medical 
problems  such  as  models  for  nerve  excita¬ 
tion  processes,  measurement  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  biochemical  potentials,  and 
electrophoretic  migration  and  separation  of 
colloidal  constituents  of  body  fluids.  The 
development  of  methods  of  analysis  and 
the  actual  analysis  of  complex  organic 
compounds  as  well  as  their  synthesis  are 
quite  within  the  realm  of  active  interest  of 
nearly  all  the  independent  organizations. 

If,  as  The  American  Foundation’s  survey 
seems  to  indicate,  one  of  medical  science’s 
urgent  needs  is  to  add  to  its  perspective  by 
utilizing  the  contributions  of  sciences  com¬ 
plementary  to  it,  a  closer  look  at  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  independent  research 
organizations  is  certainly  justifiable.  'Their 
specialists  in  the  physical  and  engineering 
sciences  stand  ready  to  serve  and  work 
with  the  country’s  specialists  in  medicine 
and  the  biosciences. 


Research  Corporation 

J.  WILLIAM  HINKLEY,  President 


Research  Corporation  is  a  non-profit 
.  foundation  which  distributes  its  total 
net  income  as  grants-in-aid  of  research  to 
colleges,  universities  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions.  Its  formal  organization  and  its 
source  of  funds  are  unique  in  the  annals  of 
private  philanthropy,  in  the  United  States 
certainly,  and  probably  in  the  world.  It 
represents  the  fulfillment  of  an  ideal  of  its 
founder,  ETederick  Gardner  Cottrell,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
California. 

In  the  early  1900s,  Dr.  Cottrell  was 
working  on  the  problem  of  eliminating  the 
discharge  of  noxious  fumes  from  smelters 
on  the  W’est  Coast  that,  aside  from  their 
general  objectionable  character,  were  doing 


actual  damage  to  forage  crops  in  the  areas 
surrounding  the  smelters.  His  work,  based 
on  the  original  experiments  of  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  resulted  in  apparatus  that  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  precipitating  the  smoke  and  fume 
particles  by  electrostatic  means.  Cottrell 
filed  applications  for  patents  covering  his 
apparatus  and  process,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  friends  and  associates  formed  a  small 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  the  elec¬ 
trostatic  precipitation  equipment  now 
known  in  industry  as  “Cottrells”. 

Cottrell  had  long  been  impelled  by  a 
great  desire  to  see  that  any  values  that 
might  result  from  his  inventions  would  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  other  college  pro¬ 
fessors.  His  idea  was  that  the  income  from 


the  inventions  he  had  made  might  go  to 
support  further  research  on  the  campuses 
of  the  universities  of  the  country  and  to 
help  others  to  bring  their  inventions  to 
fruition  and  make  them  of  benefit  to  the 
public. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  objective 
was  not  as  easy  as  it  seemed.  He  found 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  his  own  uni¬ 
versity  could  not  accept  the  patents,  nor 
could  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
which  they  were  also  offered.  He  talked 
of  his  ideal  with  many  of  his  friends  and 
finally  struck  upon  the  idea  of  forming  a 
non-profit  corporation  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  him.  The  friends  who  had  backed 
him  in  the  original  development  of  the 
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apparatus  and  process  in  their  small  com- 
p)any  on  the  West  Coast  most  generously 
went  along  with  his  idea  and  agreed  to 
give  up  their  rights  under  the  patents  for 
all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies 
to  the  corporation  that  Cottrell  proposed 
to  form. 

With  the  acti\e  backing  of  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Walcott,  then  Director  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  Cottrell  went  to  New 
York,  and  there,  in  February,  1912,  a  new 
corporation  was  formed. 

It  was  something  new  to  corporate  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  a  stock  company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  could  declare  no  dividends  and 
whose  stockholders  were  obligated  to  sell 
back  their  stock  on  demand  by  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  price  they  had  paid  for  it.  The 
original  Board  of  Directors  was  an  impos¬ 
ing  one.  It  included  such  men  as  T.  Cole¬ 
man  du  Pont,  Elihu  Thompson  of  General 
Electric,  Charles  Kirchoff,  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
Ferederick  A.  Goetze,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  .Applied  Sciences  at  Golumbia  Uniser- 
sity,  and  others  of  equal  prominence.  In  a 
charitable  mood,  seventeen  of  them  sub¬ 
scribed  a  total  of  $10,100  for  the  purchase 
of  the  stock.  This  was  re  purchased  by  the 
company  within  three  years,  and  no  further 
stock  has  ever  been  issued. 

ITie  first  years  of  the  new  corporation 
were  spent  in  establishing  the  Cottrell 
precipitation  process  and  building  up  the 
corporation  as  a  financially  sound  industrial 
organization.  It  was  the  early  ’20s  before 
its  earnings  were  sufficient  to  start  ful¬ 
filling  the  ideals  of  its  founder — the  mak¬ 
ing  of  grants  to  educational  institutions 
for  the  support  of  research,  and  lending 
assistance  to  inventors  in  bringing  their 
dexelopments  to  fruition.  Since  then  the 
corporation  has  thrised,  although  along 
with  all  of  industiy,  it  experienced  difficul¬ 
ties  during  the  depression-ridden  ’?0s. 

The  record  of  its  modest  grants  during 
those  early  years  is  an  enviable  one, 
furnishing  early  financial  supjwrt  to  such 
now  famous  scientists  as  Professor  Ernest 
O.  Lawrence  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Dr.  Robert  \'an  de  Graaff  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
many  others.  During  this  period  of  growth, 
other  public-spirited  scientists,  who  liked 
Gottrell’s  idea  of  having  the  financial 
returns  from  their  work  plowed  back  into 
the  further  support  of  research,  gave  the 
foundation  their  patents.  Dr.  Robert  R. 
W'illiams  and  bis  associates,  Drs.  R.  E. 
Waterman  and  Edwin  R.  Buchman,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Research  Corporation  their 
patents  on  the  synthesis  of  vitamin  Bj. 
Similarly,  Dr.  R.  j.  Williams  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  turned  over  their  patents  on  panto¬ 
thenic  acid  to  the  corporation.  Professor 
Morris  Kharasch  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  assigned  to  Research  Corporation  his 
patents  on  ergotrate  and  merthiolate,  and 
Dr.  E.  C.  Kendall,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  gave  to  the  foundation  his 
saluable  patents  on  the  synthesis  of  the 
adrenal  cortical  steroids. 

Today  Research  Corporation  has  grown 


to  a  mature  but  still  unique  foundation, 
differing  from  other  foundations  in  that  it 
has  no  endowment  save  for  the  normal 
reserves  that  have  been  accumulated  over 
the  years,  and  still  dependent  for  the 
income  to  support  its  grants  programs  on 
the  profits  from  the  operation  of  a  business 
enterprise  in  the  industrial  gas  cleaning 
field  and  from  royalties  on  patents  which  it 
owns  and  administers. 

Its  operations  are  divided  into  three 
main  functions.  The  Cottrell  precipitator 
business,  which  now  includes  other  forms 
of  apparatus  for  the  cleaning  of  industrial 
gases,  has  been  set  off  in  a  wholly-owned 
tax-paying  subsidiary,  Research-Cottrell, 
Inc.  The  officers  of  the  foundation,  how¬ 
ever,  still  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
successful  operation  of  this  business,  which 
produces  a  major  share  of  the  income  for 
the  support  of  our  grants  programs.  It 
lends  to  their  task  of  administering  the 
normal  problems  of  intelligent  disburse¬ 
ment  of  funds  for  the  public  benefit  the 
\er\'e  and  stimulation  that  go  with  the 
operation  of  a  business  in  what  has  now 
become  a  highly  competitise  area  of 
industry. 

The  second  major  area  of  operations  is 
contained  within  Research  Corporation’s 
Patent  Development  Division.  As  indicated 
above,  many  other  inventors,  particularly 
university  professors,  were  intrigued  with 
Cottrell’s  idea  and  came  to  Research  Cor¬ 
poration  for  help  in  the  administration  of 
patent  problems  relating  to  their  inven¬ 
tions  and  in  their  development  and  intro¬ 
duction  into  public  use.  In  1936,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  pro¬ 
posed  to  Research  Corporation  that  an 
arrangement  be  made  under  which  the 
foundation  would  undertake  to  handle  all 
the  patent  problems  relating  to  inventions 
made  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  with  the  understanding  that  any  in¬ 
come  that  might  be  derived  therefrom 
would  be  shared  between  the  inventor,  the 
Institute  and  Research  Corporation. 

TTiis  general  arrangement  was  extended 
to  a  few  other  institutions,  and,  although 
the  Division  was  relatively  dormant  during 
the  A\'ar  years,  by  1946  approximately  six 
universities  and  colleges  had  made  similar 
arrangements  with  Research  Corporation 
for  the  administration  of  inventions  arising 
from  research  work  done  by  members  of 
their  faculties.  With  the  end  of  the  War, 
and  the  increasing  responsibilities  that  had 
come  to  the  corporation  because  of  the 
inventions  submitted  to  it  by  these  uni¬ 
versities,  as  well  as  individual  inventors, 
the  corporation  formally  established  its 
Patent  Development  Division  to  handle 
these  problems. 

Since  then,  many  other  educational  and 
scientific  institutions  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  foundation  along  lines 
similar  to  the  original  proposal  from  M.I.T., 
with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  1936 
approximately  ninety  institutions  had 
turned  the  handling  of  their  patent  prob¬ 
lems  over  to  Research  Corporation.  The 
corporation  also  administers  patents  on  in- 
\entions  for  many  individuals  where  no 


formal  arrangements  with  their  institutions 
are  in  existence. 

The  contractual  arrangements  made  un¬ 
der  these  agreements  are  relatively  simple. 
In  general,  they  provide  that  the  uii  versih' 
will  offer  to  Research  Corporation  tor  our 
consideration  such  inventions  as  it  mav 
wish.  The  university  is  not  bound  to  sub¬ 
mit  all  inventions  and,  therefore,  has  com¬ 
plete  freedom  under  the  agreement  to 
operate  fully  in  accordance  with  indnidual 
policies  and  with  any  separate  contr.ictual 
obligations  it  may  have  incurred.  Research 
Corporation  is  not  obliged  to  accept  the 
inventions  so  submitted.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  services  that  is  rendered 
to  the  universities  is  that  of  evaluating  the 
patentability  and  potential  importance  to 
the  public  of  the  inventions  submitted.  In 
so  doing,  the  foundation  relieves  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  university  of  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  and  difficult  task  with  which  they 
are  not  usually  equipped  to  cope,  eitlier  bv 
training  or  experience.  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  employs  a  small 
staff  of  broad  technical  background,  who, 
through  long  experience  and  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  intricacies  of  the  patent 
system,  and,  even  more  important,  the 
problems  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  new  inventions  into  public  use,  are 
specialists  in  this  field. 

As  can  well  be  imagined,  the  inventions 
which  this  group  finds  it  necessary  to  evalu¬ 
ate  fall  in  almost  every  conceivable  field  of 
technology,  and  are  usually,  considering  the 
sources  of  the  insentions,  on  the  forefront 
of  the  newest  developments  in  these  fields. 
If  the  staff  evaluation  is  favorable,  the  uni 
versify  is  so  advised,  and  if  it  wishes 
Research  Corporation  to  administer  the 
invention,  the  corporation  undertakes 
through  attorneys  in  private  practice  the 
filing  and  prosecution  of  the  necessary' 
patent  applications  at  its  own  expense. 
These  patent  applications  are  assigned  to 
Research  Corporation  and  become  the 
property  of  the  foundation.  The  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  their  prosecution  and  further 
industrial  development  rest  with  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  development  of  the  insen- 
tions  is  not  undertaken  by  the  corporation 
itself,  but  by  encouraging  industry  to  under¬ 
take  the  costly  and  financially  hazardous 
task  of  further  development  under  appro¬ 
priate  license  agreements. 

This  approach  to  the  development  of 
inventions  for  university  professors  is  quite 
different  from  what  was  in  Cottrell’s  mind 
when  the  corporation  was  founded  in  1912. 
At  that  time  industry  was  not  equipped 
to  handle  new  technological  developments; 
in  fact,  research  and  development  depart¬ 
ments  in  industrial  establishments  were 
virtually  unknown.  Any  inventor,  espe 
cially  a  college  professor,  who  had  made  a 
new  technological  development  was  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  means  to  carry  forward 
the  necessary  further  development  work 
and,  particularly,  to  persuade  industry  to 
endorse  a  new  advance.  The  normal  pat¬ 
tern,  as  was  true  wdth  Cottrell’s  own  inven¬ 
tions,  was  the  long  and  arduous  problem 
of  finding  backers  for  a  new  company  who 
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were  w  ilHng  to  gamble  on  a  new  process  or 
product. 

Today  the  situation  has  entirely  changed, 
with  industry  well  staffed  with  highly  com¬ 
petent  scientists  and  engineers  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  technological  changes 
and  de\elopments  and  for  new  products  or 
impro\  cments  in  existing  products.  It  has 
become  almost  a  rule-of-thumb — though 
not  quite — with  Research  Corporation’s 
staff  tliat,  if  they  are  unable  to  interest 
industry  today  in  a  new  invention  after  a 
few  years  of  effort,  the  invention  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  little  real  value. 

On  those  inventions  that  are  turned  over 
to  Research  Corporation’s  Patent  Develop¬ 
ment  Division  which  prove  to  be  of  value, 
the  royalties  are  paid  directly  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  as  owners  of  the  patents.  From  the 
gross  amount  of  royalties  received,  a  share 
is  usually  paid  over  to  the  inventor.  The 
share  that  is  designated  for  the  inventor 
and  his  associates  is  established  by  his  insti¬ 
tution  in  each  case.  Research  Corporation 
does  not  enter  into  the  decision  as  to  the 
amount  that  should  appropriately  be 
assigned  to  the  inventor.  Over  the  years  a 
pattern  has  developed,  and  the  inventor’s 
share  today  is  in  most  cases  between  ten 
and  fifteen  percent  of  the  gross.  The 
balance  remaining  from  the  gross  royalty 
income  is  divided  fifty-fifty  between  the 
educational  institution  and  Research  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  filing  and  prosecution  of  the 
patent  applications  and  the  administration 
of  its  licensing  program  come  out  of  the 
foundation’s  share  of  the  royalty  income, 
and  the  net  above  those  expenses  is  used  to 
support  its  programs  of  grants-in-aid. 
Only  such  unusual  expenses  as  might  be 
incurred  in  infringement  suits  and  the  high 
costs  of  extensive  foreign  patenting  are 
deducted  from  the  income  prior  to  division 
with  the  institution. 

In  cases  where  the  institution’s  policy 
provides  that  the  inventor’s  share  shall  be 
in  excess  of  fifteen  percent,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  retains  forty-two  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  royalty  income  and  turns  the  balance 
over  to  the  institution  for  distribution  in 
accordance  with  its  policy. 

To  the  uninitiated,  it  might  appear  that 
the  handling  of  inventions  for  approxi¬ 
mately  ninety  of  the  leading  educational 
and  scientific  institutions  in  the  country 
would  result  in  a  great  many  valuable  in¬ 
ventions  and  a  source  of  tremendous 
income.  Actually,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  number  of  really  important  inventions 
made  on  the  campuses  of  our  universities 
over  a  period  of  years  is  relatively  small. 
This  is  quite  natural  and  as  it  should  be, 
for  the  research  work  done  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  is  chiefly  directed  at 
advances  in  knowledge,  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena  and  the  discovery  and 
elucidation  of  fundamental  principles.  Such 
research,  although  it  provides  the  basis  for 
the  great  advances  in  technology,  is  not  in 
itself  patentable.  Most  of  the  patentable 
aspects  of  this  fundamental  work  are 
secondary  to  its  main  purpose.  Patents  on 
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inventions  in  the  research  laboratories  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  are  a  side  issue 
rather  than  the  main  goal,  and  for  the 
good  of  our  academic  institutions  they 
should  remain  so. 

Today  Research  Corporation  has  approxi¬ 
mately  400  inventions  in  its  portfolio,  repre¬ 
senting  600  patents  and  patent  applications. 
These  have  been  screened  from  more  than 
ten  times  that  many  disclosures  submitted 
for  evaluation.  In  spite  of  tbis  careful  and 
highly  selective  screening,  only  about  ten 
percent  of  these  inventions  are  presently 
providing  any  substantial  royalty  income, 
i.e.,  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year.  These 
figures  are  cited  merely  to  give  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  rarity  of  the  truly  important 
invention. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  Research  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  its  most  important  reason  for 
existence,  is  its  programs  for  grants-in-aid 
of  research.  Although  not  so  limited  by 
charter,  our  grants  programs  based  on  our 
general  funds  have  been  limited  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  to  the 
field  of  the  physical  sciences  and  engineer¬ 
ing.  Our  Williams-Waterman  Fund  for 
the  Combat  of  Dietary  Diseases,  which 
derives  its  income  from  a  share  of  the 
royalties  on  the  vitamin  Bi  synthesis,  and 
which  will  be  discussed  later,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this,  with  its  grants-in-aid  being 
directed  to  the  support  of  research  in  the 
general  area  of  nutrition. 

Our  present  program  of  grants,  known  as 
the  “Frederick  Gardner  Cottrell  Grants”, 
is  directed  principally  at  two  objectives. 
The  first  is  our  traditional  role  of  provid¬ 
ing  support  for  research  of  a  bold  and  pio¬ 
neering  nature  that  holds  promise  of  highly 
significant  advances  in  the  world  of  science. 
Proposals  of  this  kind  generally  come  from 
the  larger  universities  in  which  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  research  is  well  established.  In  this 
we  continue  to  search  for  better  ways  to 
use  our  funds  that  will  enable  imaginative 
individuals  to  further  their  research  work 
to  the  fullest.  The  second  objective,  which 
was  undertaken  immediately  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  is  the  improvement  of 
science  teaching  and  educational  standards 
in  the  smaller  institutions,  particularly  the 
small  liberal  arts  colleges,  by  establishment 
of  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  research. 
Grants  of  this  nature  encourage  teachers  to 
continue  actively  in  research  and  thereby 
they  keep  abreast  of  current  developments 
in  their  chosen  and  related  fields.  The 
effect  on  their  teaching  is  that  it  becomes 
more  vital.  Opportunity  for  research  is 
particularly  important  for  the  younger 
faculty  member  just  entering  upon  his 
academic  career,  and  in  many  cases  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  incentive  for  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  teach  at  a  smaller  school.  These 
grants  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dent  participation  in  research,  and  in  this 
way  some  become  sufficiently  interested  in 
scientific  research  to  decide  to  make  it 
their  career. 

The  results  obtained  in  both  of  these 
programs  continue  to  be  most  gratifying, 
particularly  in  the  latter.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  the  results  obtained  from  any  grants 


program  are  difficult  to  evaluate,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  enthusiasm  of  our  grantees 
and,  even  more  important,  the  faculties 
and  administrations  of  the  smaller  liberal 
arts  colleges  where  our  grants  have  been  in 
effect,  we  are  confident  that  the  program 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  science 
and  education  and  that  the  need  for  its 
continuation  is  still  urgent. 

The  grants  made  in  the  furtherance  of 
these  objectives  do  not  fall  into  any  typical 
pattern.  All  grants  are  made  to  support 
research  that  a  faculty  member  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  wishes  to  undertake.  Scientific 
feasibility  is  of  course  paramount,  and  each 
application  for  a  grant  is  examined  strictly 
upon  the  merits  of  its  own  potential, 
whether  it  consists  of  a  bold  departure 
from  presently  known  areas  of  knowledge 
or  contemplates  primarily  the  stimulation 
of  increased  interest  in  science  within  the 
institution  through  possibly  more  conven¬ 
tional  research  in  areas  already  partly  ex¬ 
plored.  In  all  cases  the  grants  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  aid  to  the  investigator  and  his 
institution  to  accomplish  some  research 
that  both  wish  to  undertake  or  have  under¬ 
taken,  but  for  which  the  funds  for  the 
additional  costs  involved  are  not  available. 
Research  Corporation  does  not  “sponsor” 
any  research  in  the  sense  that  research 
projects  are  suggested  to  possible  grantees. 
All  proposals  originate  from  the  applicants 
themselves  and  represent  investigations 
they  would  like  to  carr\-  out  if  they  had 
the  funds. 

Williams-W’aterman  grants,  as  stated 
above,  are  made  through  the  Williams- 
Waterman  Fund  for  the  Combat  of  Dietary 
Diseases,  which  is  administered  by  Re¬ 
search  Corporation.  The  Fund,  established 
in  1935,  derives  its  income  from  a  share 
of  the  vitamin  Bi  royalties  given  to  the 
corporation  by  the  inventor.  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Williams,  and  his  associates.  Grants  from 
this  Fund  are  made  for  the  support  of  re¬ 
search  and  field  work  in  nutrition  and  in 
combating  dietary  deficiency  diseases  in 
\arious  areas  of  the  world.  Studies  in  bio¬ 
chemistry  on  fundamental  aspects  of 
metabolism  as  related  to  nutrition  also  fall 
within  the  Fund’s  scope  of  interest. 

An  early  direction  of  this  work,  which 
still  continues,  was  toward  the  enrichment 
of  whole  corn  meal  as  a  means  of  combat¬ 
ing  pellagra  in  several  states  of  tbe  deep 
South.  A  similar  program  was  the  demon¬ 
stration  that  enrichment  of  rice  in  the 
Philippine  Republic  could  effectively  elimi¬ 
nate  beriberi,  which  was  second  only  to 
tuberculosis  in  the  mortality  tables  of  that 
country.  Studies  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  dietary  diseases  are  still  rampant 
continue  to  be  supported,  along  with  the 
fundamental  researches  in  biochemistry  in 
the  laboratories  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

Since  its  inception,  funds  provided  by 
Research  Corporation  through  its  grants- 
in-aid  programs  have  totalled  better  than 
$11,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  31,  1956,  the  number  of  grants 
approved  by  the  foundation  was  377,  in  a 
total  amount  of  $1,243,000. 
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The  field  of  biology  is  so  large,  and 
those  who  pursue  it  professionally  are 
generally  so  engrossed  in  their  specialty 
that  they  often  have  no  idea  what  goes  on 
in  other  segments  of  the  biological  econ¬ 
omy.  This  is  understandable.  When  I  was 
asked  to  prepare  an  article  for  the  AIBS 
Bulletin  about  botanical  gardens,  the 
Brooklyn  Garden  in  particular,  I  inquired 
of  several  persons  what  special  phases  might 
be  of  interest.  I’he  not  unkind  answers 
were  usually  questions  such  as:  “W^ell, 
what  do  you  do  there  anyway?”  .  .  .  “Is 
there  need  for  botanic  gardens  any  more,  or 
should  they  just  be  folded  up?”  Good 
points,  these.  They  have  led  me  to  think 
about  the  whole  American  culture  pattern, 
and  the  contribution  we  biologists  are  and 
are  not  making  to  it. 

Botanic  Gardens 

A  perusal  of  back  issues  of  the  informal 
and  homey  news  letter  that  circulates 
among  the  hundred  or  so  botanic  gardens 
and  arboretums  in  North  America  suggests 
that  those  who  contribute  to  it  are  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  following:  (1)  the 
introduction  and  growth  under  cultivation 
of  potentially  useful  plants  from  all  over 
the  world;  usefulness  to  be  interpreted  here 
as  applying  mainly  to  species  of  interest  in 
ornamental  horticulture,  i.e.,  plants  that 
man  as  a  social  animal  might  want  in  his 
dooiy’ard  garden,  to  live  with,  or  see  planted 
in  the  parks  and  along  roadsides  of  his 
communitv'.  People  with  biological  train¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  would  recognize  such 
plants  as  representatives  of  the  far  flung 
plant  families  of  the  world,  that  when 
planted  in  great  collections  make  up  more 
or  less  of  a  United  Nations  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  —  at  least  the  more  attractive 
representatives  of  it.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  to  biologists  that  in  introduc¬ 
ing  these  species,  man  must  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  native  habitats,  “ecologv” 
and  “natural  distribution.”  (2)  Once  such 
plants  are  introduced,  there  is  widespread 
interest  in  determining  where,  and  how 
successfully  they  will  grow  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  (3)  There  is  real  but  somewhat  less 
interest  at  present  in  their  germ-plasm,  i.e., 
using  them  for  breeding  purposes  to  de¬ 
velop  disease  resistance,  hardiness  to  low 
temperatures  and  drought,  greater  florifer- 
ousness,  etc.  (4)  Protection  of  gardens  and 
aboretums  against  the  encroachment  of  new 
highways  or  other  pressures  of  civilization 
that  would  destroy  them.  (5)  Education. 
There  is  interest  in  nature  trails  and  other 
somewhat  passive  educational  devices.  Five 
or  six  gardens  are  actively  interested  in  a 
s  ital  program  of  education  at  one  level  or 
another. 


Botanic  Garden 


'Hie  labeling  of  plant  collections,  solv¬ 
ing  problems  created  by  the  visiting  public, 
etc.,  are  part  of  the  operation  of  the  gardens 
and  aboretums;  but  these  problems  exist 
because  some  5,000,000  Americans  make 
one  or  more  visits  to  public  gardens  each 
year. 

An  appraisal  of  the  worthwhileness  of 
the  several  activities  gleaned  from  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  news  letter;  Most  gardens  are 
clearly  getting  ready  for  larger  coming 
developments  while  they  grow'  along  lines 
that  seem  most  appropriate  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  localities.  They  seem  to  attract 
wider  interest  and  support  if  not  attached 
to  institutions  involved  in  the  business  of 
formal  academic  education.  They  are  not 
readily  made  a  part  of  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  pattern  of  captive  education,  and 
serve  the  nation  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that 
of  the  public  libraries  and  museums.  So 
much  for  botanic  gardens  and  aboretums 
generally.  Their  great  potential  lies  ahead.* 

The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
and  Arboretum 

We  are  one  of  four  divisions  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  three-year  old  eleemo- 
synar}'  institution  engaged  largely  in  the 
business  of  popular  education,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  also  in  scien¬ 
tific  research.  Our  gardens  and  arboretum 
are  established  on  fifty  acres  of  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  City  of  New  York;  our  Labora- 
tor)’  and  Administration  Building  and  range 
of  greenhouses  occupy  about  two  and  one- 
half  acres  of  this  land.  State  and  City 
statutes  that  pertain  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Garden  date  from  1897  to  1912;  the 
Garden  was  started  as  a  physical  entity  in 
1911,  forty  six  years  ago.  While  title  to 
the  land  and  structures  is  held  by  the  City 
of  New  York,  all  plant  collections,  the 
library  of  50,000  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
scientific  equipment,  etc.,  belong  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  private  corporation.  This 
general  relation  between  the  City  and  the 
Botanic  Garden  is  characteristic  of  tv\el\e 
of  the  major  cultural  institutions  presently 
affiliated  with  the  City  of  New  York.  It 
provides  City  support  for  care  of  grounds 
and  structures  (i.e.,  the  park  and  museum 
aspect  of  our  operations),  and  for  .some  of 
our  educational  activities,  and  leaves  Trus¬ 
tee  funds  to  be  mainly  concerned  with 
popular  education  and  scientific  research. 


*  A  discussion  of  this,  and  suggestions  on  how 
closer  and  more  effeaive  relations  might  be  devel¬ 
oped  between  botanic  gardens  and  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  botanists,  appears  under  the  title  "Botanic 
Gardens — What  Role  Today?  An  'Operation  Boot- 
strims'  Opportunity  for  Botanists,”  American  Journal 
of  Botany.  March,  1957. 


We  feel  that  this  coupling  of  municipal 
support  with  private  enterprise  and  gen¬ 
erosity  makes  for  the  freedom  and  flc.xibility 
characteristic  of  private  operations,  yet  gives 
basic  support  that  is  essential,  and  permits 
the  botanic  garden  to  render  a  sers  ice  to 
the  people  of  the  city  that  could  not  be 
offered  if  either  the  city  government  or  the 
prhate  corporation  were  to  operate  it  .done. 

The  greenhouse  and  outdoor  plant  col¬ 
lections  run  into  the  thousands  of  species, 
and  are  as  extensive  as  the  space  allows. 
The  displays  are  to  some  extent  grouped 
taxonomically,  but  with  an  eye  to  landscape 
appeal.  The  essence  of  the  social  usefulness 
of  the  outdoor  displays  is  to  be  found  in 
their  organization  as  landscape  units,  i.e., 
small  special  gardens.  The  first  few  of 
these  were  constructed  some  forty  years  ago 
— the  Japanese  Garden,  Rock  Garden, 
Wild  Garden  (“local  flora  section”),  and 
the  Lily  Pools.  Others,  including  the  Rose 
Garden,  Herb  Garden,  Iris  Garden,  and 
Garden  of  Fragrance  for  the  Blind,  have 
been  developed  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  end  is  not  yet;  a  hillside  “Hanging 
Garden”  is  to  be  constructed  this  year,  and 
a  Garden  of  Dwarf  Plants  is  scheduled  for 
the  not  distant  future.  Bequests  and  other 
private  generosity  of  many  interested  citi¬ 
zens  have  largely  made  possible  the  mag¬ 
nificent  displays.  They  are  designed  for 
public  enjoyment,  and  the  degree  of  their 
success  is  attested  to  by  the  1,200,000  visi¬ 
tors  who  came  last  year  to  see  them.  The 
“many  gardens  within  a  garden”  is  part  of 
the  pattern  and  philosophy  of  the  founders, 
and  is  as  important  today  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning. 

Putting  the  gardens  and  collections  to 
work  in  a  more  intensive  way  is  the  task  of 
our  Department  of  Education.  Tliere  are 
three  more  or  less  distinct  programs.  One 
consists  of  short  courses  for  adults.  There 
were  thirty-three  such  popular  courses  last 
year.  All  concern  plants,  and  most  are 
slanted  toward  popular  horticulture,  but 
some  toward  science  and  others  toward  art. 
They  meet  from  three  to  five  times,  and 
have  from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  more  than 
a  hundred  students,  most  of  them  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  or  more.  They  are  chiefly 
learning-by-doing  courses,  designed  to  help 
build  lifetime  avocations  and  add  enrich¬ 
ment  to  living  for  people  who  may  have 
missed  such  opportunities  under  the  formal 
educational  system  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  It  is  continuing  education  at  the 
level  of  volunteer  interest.  More  than  1,200 
people  from  every  walk  of  life,  profes 
sional,  housewives,  etc.,  take  such  courses. 
Tuitions  are  kept  low,  so  no  one  is  barred 
for  economic  reasons.  A  second  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  carried  on  cooperatively 
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The  Japanese  Garden  at  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  helps  to  interpret  culture  of  the  Far  East. 


with  the  public  schools,  wherein  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  thousand  children  in  grades 
4  to  8  come  to  the  Garden  for  classes. 
Sheer  numbers  make  it  impossible  for  all 
of  these  to  take  part  in  a  learning-by-doing 
program,  but  it  is  a  real  experience  with 
living  things,  in  a  sense  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  biological  science.  Too  few 
grade  school  students  ever  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  To  implement  this  experience  to 
some  extent,  we  send  out  through  the 
grade  schools  about  one  million  packets 
of  garden  seeds,  so  that  children  may  “get 
on  their  own”  with  living  things  during 
the  summer  months.  (They  pay  two  cents 
per  packet.)  A  third  program,  for  those 
who  qualify,  is  a  summer  garden  for  chil¬ 
dren  here  at  the  Botanic  Garden.  This  is 
linked  with  Saturday  morning  (“leisure 
time”)  classes  for  children  that  meet 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
WTiile  some  seven  hundred  different  young¬ 
sters  can  participate  in  the  Saturday  classes, 
only  three  hundred  can  now  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  summer  children’s  garden — 
which  is  to  be  doubled  in  size  in  the  next 
two  years. 

Tliese  classes  are  the  key  to  the  life  of 
the  Botanic  Garden.  I’hey  help  make 
ambassadors-at-large  in  this  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  community,  and  while  a  barely  signifi¬ 
cant  fraction  of  the  total  population,  they 
(the  ambassadors)  carry  the  new'S  of  the 


Garden  everywhere,  to  amateurs  like  them¬ 
selves,  who  in  turn  come  for  courses.  It  is 
a  never-ending  chain,  based  on  meaningful 
popular  education  and  the  good  will  that 
our  teachers  and  other  staff  members  try 
to  make  evident  in  all  their  relations  with 
people.  We  are  helping  to  inspire  potential 
biologists  of  the  future. 

Any  such  setup  must  have  a  tangible  and 
closely  affiliated  group  of  friends  to  make 
it  successful.  In  our  case  we  have  “Mem¬ 
bers,”  of  whom  there  are  presently  about 
1,700.  Three-fourths  of  them  live  in  or 
around  New  York,  one-fourth  in  over  thirty 
states.  Of  these,  two  hundred  constitute  a 
special  volunteer  women’s  organization, 
and  the  old  saying  “never  underestimate 
the  power  of  a  woman”  is  abundantly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  activities  of  this  group.  They 
make  ■  possible  some  of  the  Garden’s  finest 
accomplishments. 

To  project  the  work  of  the  Garden,  and 
ornamental  horticulture  generally,  we  pub¬ 
lish  a  quarterly  magazine  that  goes  to  every 
state  and  to  thirty-six  foreign  countries.  Its 
circulation  is  modest,  but  it  has  helped 
make  many  friends  for  horticultural  and 
botanical  science,  and  we  hope  through 
this,  for  biological  science  generally.  It  is 
part  of  the  overall  Garden  plan  to  make 
socially  useful  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
man  has  accumulated  about  the  world’s 
plants  of  beauty. 


Scientific  research  is  one  of  the  Botanic 
Garden’s  charter  obligations,  and  like  many 
colleges  and  universities,  it  has  had  periods 
of  strength  and  periods  of  weakness  in  this 
endeavor.  Our  current  research  plans,  under 
the  guidance  of  Paul  R.  Burkholder,  are 
concerned  in  an  important  way  with  micro¬ 
organisms.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
work  is  to  discover  microorganism-produced 
compounds  that  will  be  useful  in  cancer 
chemotherapy.  Toward  this  end  we  plan  to 
transfer  our  scientific  research  from  the  city 
to  a  building  we  expect  to  erect  at  our 
recently  purchased  Field  Station  property 
one  and  one-quarter  hours  by  automobile 
from  the  Garden.  This  will  provide  more 
ample  laboratory  space,  and  simplify  the 
living  problems  of  scientific  staff  who  are 
raising  young  families.  Library  facilities  and 
important  urban  contacts  will  still  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  The  Field  Station  property 
and  laboratory  research  program  will  have 
separate  support,  and  not  disturb  the  estab¬ 
lished  activities  of  the  Garden.  Included 
in  it  is  a  plant  breeding  program  that  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  This  work  will  necessitate  increasing 
nursery  space,  where  progeny  can  be  tested 
over  a  period  of  years.  Part  of  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  acre  Field  Sta¬ 
tion  will  be  devoted  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
conservation  education,  and  as  further  inter¬ 
est  develops,  there  is  a  potentially  magnifi- 
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cent  setting  for  a  Brooklyn-W'estchester 
Botanic  Garden  of  the  future. 

Lastly,  a  word  about  what  it  takes  to 
finance  Botanic  Garden  operations,  for 
without  sound  support  none  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  mentioned  could  be  carried  on.  From 
the  Gity  of  New  York  we  receive  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000  annually.  This  goes  mainly 
toward  the  maintenance  of  grounds  and 
structures,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  toward 
the  cultural  program  described.  Our  endow¬ 
ment  amounts  to  approximately  $3,500,000, 
and  the  annual  income  of  $120,000  is  de¬ 


voted  entirely  to  scientific  and  educational 
activities.  TTie  current  annual  gift  and 
membership  income  from  thoughtful  and 
generous  friends  amounts  to  another 
$50,000;  this  is  devoted  chiefly  to  popular 
education  and  projects  related  thereto.  An 
additional  $50,000  comes  and  goes  in  self- 
liquidating  projects  of  a  scientific  and  edu¬ 
cational  nature. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  a 
limited  number  of  fellowships  are  a\ailable 
to  those  with  bachelor’s  degrees  who  might 
want  to  seek  training  and  experience  in  the 


socially-slanted  botany  and  horticult  ire  that 
make  up  our  educational  program  There 
are  also  fellowships  for  scientific  wo'k,  and 
collaboration  with  New  York  and  ','olum- 
bia  Universities  makes  for  possibl  study 
for  higher  degrees. 

Not  all  botanical  gardens  are  doing  the 
same  things,  nor  are  they  all  lor,  ted  in 
metropolitan  centers,  but  this  account  of 
the  program  of  the  Brooklyn  botanic 
Garden  will  give  biologists  a  geneul  idea 
of  “what  they  do  there.” 


The  Biological  Laboratory,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 


M.  DEMEREC,  Director 


The  Biological  Laboratory  at  Gold 
Spring  Harbor,  New  York,  is  the 
second-oldest  scientific  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  the  oldest  being 
the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods 
Hole,  Massachusetts.  The  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory  was  organized  in  1890  (two  years  later 
than  the  Woods  Hole  laboratory)  by  a 
group  of  scientists  in  co-operation  with 
laymen  residing  in  the  community'.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  provide  research 
facilities  during  the  summer  to  scientists 
connected  with  universities,  and  to  offer 
training  to  students  and  teachers  in  biology. 
Until  1923  it  was  administered  by  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  .\rts  and  Sciences;  in 
that  year  the  administration  was  taken 
over  by  an  incorporated  organization  known 
as  the  Long  Island  Biological  Association, 
whose  membership  consisted  mainly  of 
Long  Island  residents  interested  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  science. 

In  1904  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  decided  to 
establish  a  laboratory  for  research  in  experi¬ 
mental  biology,  and  appointed  Dr.  C.  B. 
Davenport,  then  a  young  professor  at  the 
Universitv  of  Chicago,  to  organize  it. 
Davenport,  already  involved  in  summer 
activities  at  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
recommended  that  the  new  laboratory  also 
be  located  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  because 
he  believed  that  both  establishments  would 
profit  by  such  an  arrangement.  His  recom¬ 
mendation  was  accepted,  and  what  is  now 
the  Department  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  W’ashington  was  inaugurated 
on  property'  adjacent  to  the  Biological 
Laboratory. 

Relations  between  the  two  laboratories 
have  always  been  intimate.  Until  1923, 
both  were  directed  by  Dr.  Davenport;  and 
since  1942  they  have  again  shared  the 
same  director.  The  bond  is  particularly 
close  at  the  present  time,  for  the  two  insti¬ 
tutions  now  form  an  integrated  unit  known 
as  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratories. 
Their  focal  activity  is  the  conduct  of  basic 
research,  and  the  current  emphasis  in  their 
program  is  on  fundamental  studies  in 


genetics.  In  addition,  the  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory  offers  research  facilities  to  scientists 
for  work  during  the  summer;  organizes  yearly- 
international  conferences  known  as  the 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symposia  on  Quanti¬ 
tative  Biology;  carries  on  teaching  programs 
for  scientists,  teachers,  and  young  people 
of  the  community;  organizes  lectures,  some 
of  which  are  of  broad,  general  interest;  and 
holds  an  annual  open-house  meeting  for 
members  of  the  Long  Island  Biological 
Association  and  their  friends. 

The  research  of  the  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory  staff  is  now  carried  on  in  three  sec¬ 
tions,  namely,  population  genetics,  micro¬ 
bial  genetics,  and  psychobiology.  In  the 
first-named  section,  two  aspects  of  popula¬ 
tion  genetics  are  being  investigated,  with 
Drosophila  melanogaster  as  the  experi¬ 
mental  material.  One  group,  under  the 
direction  of  Bruce  Wallace,  is  analyzing 
genetic  changes  in  populations  that  are 
continuously  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation; 
and  another  group,  directed  by  James  G. 
King,  is  studying  the  genetic  mechanisms 
through  which  selection  may  build  up  re¬ 
sistance  to  insecticides  in  populations  of 
the  fly. 

Research  in  the  bacterial  genetics  sec¬ 
tion,  especially  that  of  the  former  staff 
members  Vernon  Bryson  and  Waclaw 
Szybalski,  has  contributed  toward  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mechanism  responsible 
for  bacterial  resistance  to  various  drugs, 
particularly  antibiotics,  and  provided  the 
basic  information  underlying  the  clinical 
adjustment  of  antibiotics  dosage  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  occurrence  of  resistant  strains. 
Bryson  and  Szybalski,  like  the  present 
members  Ellis  Englesberg  and  P.  D.  Skaar, 
carried  on  genetical  and  biochemical  studies 
of  mutants  in  Escherichia  coli  and  Salmo¬ 
nella  typhimurium.  Recently,  under  the 
leadership  of  H.  Moser,  work  has  been 
started  in  which  mammalian  cells  grown 
m  tissue  culture  will  be  utilized  for  the 
study  of  genetic  problems. 

The  psychobiology  section,  organized  by 
Harold  A.  Abramson,  has  been  active  in 
studying  the  biological  effects  of  LSD-25 


(lysergic  acid  diethylamide),  a  compound 
which  has  a  very  striking  effect  on  the 
nervous  system  and  which,  when  adminis¬ 
tered  in  small  amounts,  can  produce  in 
normal  people  states  that  resemble  schizo¬ 
phrenia. 

The  year-round  research  programs  of  the 
Biological  Laboratory  and  the  Department 
of  Genetics  have  created  an  atmosphere 
which,  together  with  the  special  facilities 
for  summer  work  and  the  pleasant  environ 
ment  of  Gold  Spring  Harbor,  attracts  scien¬ 
tists  from  many  universities  and  other 
research  laboratories  to  spend  their  sum 
mers  working  at  the  Laboratory.  As  a  rule, 
these  are  people  who  have  a  special  interest 
in  problems  being  studied  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor;  and  the  research  programs  of  the 
permanent  staff  are  considerably  strength¬ 
ened  by  such  opportunities  for  collabora¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  The  library  of  the 
Department  of  Genetics,  which  has  espe¬ 
cially  good  coverage  in  genetics  and  experi¬ 
mental  evolution,  is  available  for  the  use 
of  summer  guests  who  desire  to  spend  some 
time  writing.  Summer  living  quarters  on 
the  Laboratory  grounds  can  accommodate 
about  30  single  persons  and  25  families; 
and  laboratory  facilities  for  summer  re¬ 
search  are  adequate  for  all  resident  guests. 

The  Laboratory’s  program  of  summer 
teaching  includes  specialized  courses,  pri 
marily  designed  to  instruct  research  workers 
in  certain  laboratory  methods,  as  well  as 
nature  study  courses  for  children  and 
teachers.  At  present  there  are  three  spe¬ 
cialized  courses — integrated  to  form  a  Sum 
mer  Institute  for  Microbial  Genetics — 
which  provide  instruction  in  research 
methods  used  to  studv  bacterial  viruses, 
bacterial  genetics,  and  the  genetics  of  fila¬ 
mentous  fungi.  They  include  both  labora 
tory  work  and  seminar  lectures  given  by 
specialists  in  these  fields.  Students  have  the 
privilege  of  remaining  at  the  Laborators 
throughout  the  summer  to  continue  work 
on  some  problem  they  have  become  inter 
ested  in. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  is  located  at 
the  head  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  an  elon- 
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Last  suninier  the  Laboratory  also  instituted  shortened,  and  now  it  is  about  nine  days, 

a  Workshop  in  Nature  Study,  designed  to  although  the  number  of  papers  presented 

familiarize  elementary  and  secondary  school  has  not  been  reduced.  Most  of  the  partici- 

teachers  with  material  available  on  Long  pants  are  in  residence  at  the  Laboratory 

Island  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  teaching  during  an  entire  Symposium,  and  a  part 

of  science.  The  New  York  State  Education  of  their  time  is  spent  in  informal  discus- 

Department  has  authorized  the  Laboratory  sion,  conversation,  and  relaxation  on  the 

to  issue  credit  to  teachers  who  successfully  Laboratory’s  beach  and  grounds.  Cold 

complete  the  required  work.  Spring  Harbor  is  well  suited  to  such  in- 

Another  important  function  of  the  formal  actix  ities,  which  are  the  unique  and 

Laboratory  is  the  organization  of  the  Cold  perhaps  the  most  valuable  function  of  the 

Spring  Harbor  Symposia  on  Quantitative  Symposia.  Many  friendships  have  been 

Biology,  yearly  international  conferences  started  at  these  meetings,  and  many  scien- 

that  bring  together  scientists  working  in  tific  controversies  settled;  ill  feelings  have 

borderline  fields  of  biology,  physics,  chem-  been  reconciled,  and  co-operative  projects 

istry,  and  mathematics  for  discussion  of  for  scientific  research  have  been  initiated, 

specific  related  problems.  These  Symposia  The  results  of  the  research  of  individual 
were  started  in  1933  by  Reginald  G.  Harris,  staff  members  are  published  in  scientific 

then  director  of  the  Laboratory.  Originally,  periodicals,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 

a  Symposium  lasted  for  five  weeks,  the  Symposia  are  published  as  a  series  of 

formal  program  consisting  of  between  20  volumes,  which  may  be  purchased  from  the 

and  35  papers,  and  participants  carried  on  Laboratory.  The  Laboratory  also  issues  an 

laboratory  work  as  well  as  discussions.  Annual  Report,  including  brief  summaries 

Later,  the  symposium  period  was  gradually  of  each  year’s  research  and  other  activities. 


Hungarian  Scientists*  Fight  For  Freedom 

WILLIAM  SPECTOR,  National  Research  Council 


HUNG.\RY  has  always  been  known  as  the  Hungarian  scholars.  A  few  days  later  the  Academy  group,  rather  comprehensive 

a  leader  in  scientific  research  and  a  an  Academy  office  was  established  at  Camp  and  complete,  consists  of  the  following 

producer  of  world-renowned  scientists.  That  Kilmer  as  part  of  the  President’s  Committ-  steps: 

the  United  States  for  years  has  benefited  tee  for  Refugee  Relief.  ( 1 )  Preliminary  interview  and  comple- 

greatly  from  its  generous  sprinkling  of  The  NAS  office,  staffed  principally  by  tion  of  the  questionnaire.  This  is  princi- 

Ihingarian  scientists  is  a  matter  of  record,  NRC  staff  members  who  took  leave  from  pally  a  matter  of  professionally  classifying 

but  perhaps  not  so  well-known  is  that  since  their  own  tasks  in  Washington  and  “dou-  the  scientist  and  obtaining  as  much  as  pos- 

the  latter  part  of  December,  1956,  this  bled  in  spades”  for  this  priority  project,  sible  of  his  “curriculum  vitae”.  (Most  of 

country  has  been  receiving  a  great  number  immediately  set  about  organizing  for  the  the  refugees  come  over  with  no  documents 

of  Hungary’s  top-notch  younger  scientific  interviewing,  processing,  screening,  and  or  records  of  any  sort,  rather  than  under¬ 
minds.  placing  something  less  than  1,000  Hun-  take  the  risk  of  identity  if  captured  at  the 

Among  the  almost  30,000  Hungarian  garian  scholars.  The  Academy  office  has  border.) 

refugees  who  have  arrived  at  reactivated  received  most  welcome  assistance  in  its  pro-  ( 2 )  Professional  interview  with  an  ex- 

Cainp  Kilmer — a  somewhat  run  down  and  gram  from  many  near-by  institutions.  pert  in  the  scientist’s  field.  During  this 

dismal  W’orld  W’ar  II  reception  center  a  Princeton,  Columbia,  MIT,  Rutgers,  Johns  discussion,  which  may  last  for  an  hour  or 

few  miles  outside  New  Brunswick,  New  Hopkins,  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  are  more,  the  actual  academic  or  professional 

Jersey — are  scores  of  highly  trained  and  among  those  who  have  generously  loaned  status,  according  to  United  States  stand- 

experienced  clinicians,  biological  and  physi-  from  their  own  staffs,  on  a  temporary  or  ards,  is  determined  and  the  evaluation 

cal  scientists,  and  engineers.  Although  a  semi  permanent  basis,  Hungarian-speaking  placed  in  the  “applicant’s”  file, 

few  of  these  people  were  in  the  prime  of  chemists,  physicists,  engineers,  and  physi-  (3)  One  or  more  additional  professional 

their  academic  or  industrial  careers  at  the  cians  for  purposes  of  interviewing  and  interviews  depending  upon  the  individual’s 

time  of  the  “Revolt  for  Freedom”,  most  of  evaluating  the  escapees.  degree  of  specialization.  (For  example,  the 

them  were  graduate  students  or  junior  Only  those  refugees  with  college  degrees,  escapee  may  be  a  top-flight  textile  chemist, 

faculty  members  at  the  various  Hungarian  or  the  equivalent,  are  processed  by  the  His  first  interview  might  be  by  an  organic 

universities  and  represent  an  average  age  Academy  group.  The  many  second-  and  chemist,  with  follow-up  interviews  by  tex- 

of  about  27.  third-year  college  students  are  handled  by  tile  chemists,  color  chemists,  and/or  textile 

Realizing  both  the  value  of  these  young  the  \Vorld  University  Service,  an  organiza-  physicists  to  determine  exactly  in  what 

scientists  to  this  country  and  the  futility  of  tion  specializing  in  the  placement  of  phase  of  the  textile  industrv  the  person  is 

their  attempting  to  integrate  themselves  foreign  students  in  undergraduate  institu-  best  informed.) 

professionally  on  their  own  (although  many  tions  throughout  the  nation.  To  be  sure,  (4)  After  the  interviewee  is  advised  on 

are  polyglots,  the  Soviet  educational  system  many  of  the  graduate  scholars  missed  visit-  the  opportunities  in  U.  S.  industries  and 

forbade  the  teaching  or  learning  of  Eng-  ing  the  NAS  office  when  eager  relatives  or  universities,  he,  as  part  of  his  counseling, 

lish ) ,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-  sponsors  hustled  them  from  camp  almost  is  asked  whether  he  prefers  industry  or  the 

National  Research  Council  at  a  meeting  upon  arrival,  but  even  these  are  now  re-  continuance  of  his  academic  training.  After 

of  its  Governing  Board  on  December  16,  turning  to  Kilmer — this  time  as  visitors — to  office  hours  the  Academy  committee  meets 

19'i6,  proposed  a  declaration  of  intent  to  be  processed  and  assisted  by  the  Academy.  and  decides,  on  the  basis  of  each  appli- 

excrcise  every  effort  for  the  assistance  of  The  processing  procedure  worked  out  by  cant’s  qualifications  and  desires,  what  ap- 


gateil  fjord-like  body  of  water  about  a 
mile  w  ide  and  five  miles  long,  which  opens 
at  its  northern  end  into  Long  Island  Sound. 
A  sand  spit,  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
serves  as  a  natural  breakwater  for  the  inner 
harbiir,  whose  floor  is  exposed  at  low  tide. 
A  creek  entering  at  the  head  of  the  inner 
harbor  drains  overflow  water  from  several 
fresh  water  lakes  fed  by  springs.  Wooded 
hills  surround  the  harbor.  Consequently, 
the  region  of  the  Laboratory  has  a  rich  and 
varied  flora  and  fauna;  and  the  glacial 
origin  of  Long  Island  has  produced  in  this 
area  many  geologically  interesting  forma¬ 
tions.  Ihe  natural  environment  of  the 
Laboratory  thus  provides  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunitv  for  the  development  of  nature  study 
courses,  which  have  been  offered  to  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  vicinity  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  .\  primary  objective  of  these  courses 
is  to  stimulate  each  student’s  interest  in 
various  phases  of  nature  study,  and  to  help 
him  find  the  answers  to  questions  that 
arise  naturally  in  every  active  young  mind. 
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pears  to  be  the  best  lines  of  endeavor  tor 
him  to  follow,  and  his  dossier  is  then 
turned  over  to  the  NAS  Placement  Officer. 

(5)  After  steps  (l)-(4)  are  completed 
the  Placement  Officer  contacts  the  various 
industries  or  universities  having  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  individual’s  skills  can 
be  utilized  to  tbe  greatest  mutual  ad\an- 
tage.  llius  far,  almost  200  such  individuals 
ha\e  been  placed  by  the  Academy,  either  in 
industiy-  or  as  pre-  or  post-doctoral  fellows 
in  universities. 

Another  facet  of  the  Academy’s  program 
worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  N.\S- 
Rutgers  Language  and  Orientation  course 
at  Rutgers  University.  Forty-three  of  the 
“cream”  of  the  Hungarian  scientist  escapees 
were  chosen  to  attend  an  eight-weeks’ 
course  sponsored  by  the  Academy  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  New  Brunswick.  I’hese 
scholars,  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic 
achievement,  are  housed  in  a  section  of 
Rutgers’  new  4.3  million  dollar  dormitory- 
classroom  project  and  are  undergoing  a 
five  hour  per  day  intensive  English  lan¬ 
guage  course  supplemented  in  the  evenings 
with  lectures  on  .American  history,  culture, 
customs,  and  such  homely  topics  as  gro¬ 
cery  marketing,  income  tax,  and  drivers’ 
permits.  Although  none  of  these  young 
people  could  speak  a  word  of  English  when 
they  entered  the  course,  almost  every  one 
of  them  is  capable — if  not  competent — 
after  seven  weeks  of  study.  And,  indeed, 
each  of  them  has  a  job  waiting — many  as 
post-doctoral  fellows — after  “graduation”. 

(The  following  professions  are  among 
those  represented  by  the  Rutgers  group: 
entomology',  cardiology,  petroleum  engi¬ 
neering,  geologv’,  surgery,  neurology,  archi 
tecture,  lipid  chemistry,  vitaminology,  bio¬ 
physics,  plant  pathology,  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering,  insecticide  chemistry,  analytical 
chemistry,  internal  medicine,  physical 
chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  aeronauti 
cal  engineering,  and  physical  education. 
As  a  sidelight,  several  of  the  group  were 
active  participants  in  the  “Fight  for  Free¬ 
dom”.  One  young  athlete,  a  physical  edu¬ 
cation  instructor,*  deserves  particular  men¬ 
tion,  for  he  attacked  Red  tanks  single- 
handedly,  armed  only  with  frying  pans 
and  skillets  which  he  threw  into  the  tracks, 
thus  demobilizing  the  tanks  and  setting 
them  up  for  a  “Molotov  cocktail”.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  Academy  personnel 
share  the  same  dormitory  with  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  there  has  been  much  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  consequent  glimpses  into 
the  Hungarian  cultural  and  academic  life. 
As  can  be  imagined,  these  differ  drastically 
and  in  many  ways  from  our  own.  Perhaps 

*  Qualifications  for  a  position  as  physical  educa¬ 
tion  instruCTor  include  courses  in  physiology  and 
anatomy  beyond  our  M.S.  level.  This  young  scholar, 
incidently,  was  a  member  of  Hungary's  Olympic 
team. 


the  most  outstanding  difference  (and  this 
may  well  be  the  factor  that  makes  the 
Hungarian  engineer  so  much  in  demand  by 
■American  industry)  is  that  the  American 
educational  system  aims  at  “education  for 
everyone”  and  must  level  off,  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  stage,  somewhere  near  the  “least 
common  denominator”  of  intellectual 
absorption.  The  Hungarian  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  at  the  high-school  level, 
is  for  a  select  few  and  is  extremely  rigorous. 
So  much  so  that  the  Hungarian  entering 
his  first  year  at  the  Universitv  has  as  much 
scientific  mental  ammunition  (particularly 
in  the  field  of  mathematics)  as  our  average 
college  sophomore  or  junior.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  training  is  so  rigorous  that 
social  life  is  almost  non  existent  for  the 
aspiring  scientist  who  almost  invariably 
meets  his  future  wife  in  one  of  his  classes. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  instance  encountered  at  Kilmer  a 
Hungarian  scientist’s  spouse  is  not  only  a 
scientist  as  well,  but  also  trained  in  the 
same  field  of  specialization.  If  the  husband 
is  an  MD,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
wife  is  also  an  MD — and  usually  in  the 
same  specialtv;  the  wife  of  a  civil  engineer 
is  almost  always  a  civil  engineer,  and  an  oil 
geologist’s  mate  will  be  an  oil  geologist. 

.Another  interesting  feature  of  Hungarian 
education  is  the  high  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion — and  sometimes  diversification  where 
it  is  least  expected.  For  example,  in  the 
Lbiitcd  States  we  no  longer  consider  an 
Electrical  Engineer  as  simply  that — he  is 
specialized  as  either  a  power-  or  a  com- 
munications-engineer.  But  the  Hungarian 
universities  go  far  deeper  into  specialization 
than  that  (the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Hun¬ 
gary  is  a  five-year  course,  the  last  year  of 
which  is  spent  on  “Diplom”  or  thesis 
work) — the  graduate,  although  an  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineer  by  title,  is  by  specialty  a  cable 
engineer,  a  telephone  engineer,  or  a  trans¬ 
former  engineer.  Indeed,  the  latter  may 
be  a  “60K\\’  or  less”  transformer  engineer. 
On  the  other  hand  a  plant  pathologist  who 
has  a  degree  in  “plant  protection”  may  be 
a  competent  botanist  as  well  as  an  ento¬ 
mologist,  for  in  the  study  of  plant  protec¬ 
tion  he  has  pursued  not  only  all  of  the 
botanical  disciplines  —  particularly  plant 
pathology — necessary  for  a  firm  foundation 
in  the  science  of  plant  diseases,  but  also 
all  of  those  required  for  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physiology  and  morphology  of 
the  vector  or  biological  agent  causing  the 
disease. 

Not  only  are  all  of  these  scholars  well 
grounded  in  mathematics  (usually  through 
what  we  consider  the  BSMS  level  in 
Math)  but  somewhere  along  the  line  they 
have  acquired  a  deep  appreciation  for,  as 
well  as  a  profound  knowledge  of,  the  cul¬ 
tural  arts  and  social  sciences — among  them, 


music,  art,  ballet,  history,  aud  phih  opfiy. 
(Speaking  of  diversification,  it  sho  ild  be 
mentioned  that  Glen  Miller  is  a  fav'  lite  of 
them  all.)  Most  of  them  are  amateur 
singers,  painters,  musicians,  or  ballet  danc¬ 
ers.  One  young  refinery  engineer  rcspec- 
fully  requested  that  he  be  placed  ithin 
commuting  distance  of  New  York  C  itv  so 
that  he  would  not  be  “to  far  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera”. 

.As  mentioned  above,  the  average  .  ge  of 
the  escapees  is  about  27;  therefore  there 
are  no  world  celebrities  among  this  ..roup. 
Such  persons  were  either  too  old  to  risk 
the  flight  across  the  border,  or  were  too  well 
established  in  their  positions  to  sever  all 
ties  and  face  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  at 
an  age  approaching  that  of  retirement.  It 
has  also  been  whispered  among  the  voung 
Hungarian  scholars  that  as  a  mature  scien¬ 
tist  approaches  a  position  of  prestige  and 
fame,  he  is  purposely  embroiled  in  party 
matters  by  the  Communists  who  know  that 
his  signature  on  many  party  documents 
would  make  him  persona  non  grata  iii  the 
United  States. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
escapees,  although  eagerly  sought  after  by 
industry  and  the  universities,  are  not  taking 
positions  that  might  otherwise  be  filled  by 
.American  scientists  and  engineers.  ’I’hose 
going  into  teaching  and  post-doctoral  re¬ 
search  are  filling  vacancies  created  by 
academicians  who  have  ventured  into  in¬ 
dustry.  Others  are  stepping  into  positions, 
long  open,  that  seem  tailor-made  for  their 
own  specialized  talents:  textile  chemists, 
nuclear  physicists,  cyclotron  engineers, 
cnchologists,  neurologists,  architectural 
designers,  lipid  chemists,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  .Academy  files 
contain  literally  hundreds  of  job  openings 
sent  in  by  industrial  organizations,  large 
and  small,  from  coast  to  coast.  Research 
institutions  and  universities  by  the  dozens 
have  indicated  willingness  to  accept  the 
Hungarian  scholars  for  fellowships,  faculty 
posts,  or  research  positions. 

To  most  of  us  who  have  no  conception 
of  what  tyranny  or  oppression  really  means, 
the  expression,  “Democracy  at  W  ork” 
seems  trite  and  hackneyed.  But  each  pass¬ 
ing  week,  as  new  groups  of  Hungarians  of 
the  70,000  still  in  A’ienna  arrive  at  and 
pass  through  Camp  Kilmer,  seeing  “Democ¬ 
racy  at  W'ork”  become  a  thing  vibrant  and 
alive.  To  these  people  who  have  known 
nothing  but  tvranny  and  oppression,  whose 
every  action  every'  minute  of  every  day  had 
to  be  accounted  for  in  writing,  who  dared 
not  even  got  to  church — any  church — for 
fear  of  dire  punishment,  the  opportunities 
in  this  country  seem  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  know 
that  so  many  people  in  so  many  places  have 
participated  in  this  miracle. 
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The  International  Genetics  Symposia  in  Japan 

RALPH  E.  CLELAND,  Indiana  University 


Till'  International  Genetics  Symposia, 
organized  by  the  Science  Council  of 
Japan,  and  held  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  Sep¬ 
tember  6-12,  1956,  were  from  every  point 
of  view  most  successful.  The  total  regis¬ 
tration  of  619  included  113  foreign  geneti¬ 
cists  from  20  countries.  Thanks  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Re¬ 
search.  and  the  efficient  arrangements  made 
bv  the  .MBS,  50  Americans  were  given 
travel  grants  to  attend.  All  told,  65  at¬ 
tended  from  the  United  States.  Four  per¬ 
sons  were  present  from  the  Sosiet  Union. 

Two  symposia  were  held  concurrently. 
One  of  these,  on  Physical  and  Chemical 
Approaches  to  Problems  in  Chromosomes, 
was  sponsored  by  the  International  Union 
of  Biological  Sciences.  The  other,  on  Ap¬ 
plied  (icnetics,  was  sponsored  by  the  or¬ 
ganizing  group,  the  Science  Council  of 
Japan.  On  four  half-days,  participants  in 
both  symposia  met  in  joint  session  to  hear 
papers  of  general  interest.  On  three  half¬ 
days  sectional  meetings  were  held,  a  total 
of  10  sections  running  concurrently.  Two 
half-days  were  desoted  to  exhibits  and 
three  half-days  to  travel,  including  visits  to 
the  Kihara  Institute  of  Biological  Research 
at  Yokohama,  the  Hiratsuka  Branch  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Genetics  at 
Misinia. 

The  meeting  was  excellently  organized, 
e\ery  detail  being  taken  care  of  in  a  most 
efficient  manner.  Foreign  participants  were 
met  at  the  airport  by  Japanese  geneticists, 
escorted  to  their  hotels  and  during  the 
entire  conference  were  transported  by  bus 
to  and  from  meetings  and  social  esents. 
Receptions  or  collations  w'ere  given  by  the 
Mayor  of  Tokyo,  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tokyo,  the  President  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Council  and  the  Organizing  Com 
mittee,  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry,  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Mayor 
of  Misima  and  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kyoto.  The  delegates  were  also 
treated  to  an  evening  at  the  Kabuki  theatre 
in  Tokyo  and  some  of  them  had  the  privi 
lege  of  being  entertained  in  private  homes. 
One  whole  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion 
to  Nikko,  the  fabulous  mountain  shrine 
area.  Thronghout,  the  visitors  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness. 

The  opening  session  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Tokyo.  Subsequent  meetings 
in  Tokyo  were  held  in  a  modern  office 
building  equipped  with  an  excellent  large 
auditorium  and  a  number  of  smaller  meet¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  symposia  headquarters 
were  situated  in  the  same  building.  Many 
interesting  papers  were  presented  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  A  list  of  the  sections 


into  which  the  program  was  divided  will 
indicate  something  of  their  scope.  The 
lUBS-sponsored  symposium  was  organized 
into  three  sections — chromosome  structure 
and  mitosis,  chemistry  of  chromosomes, 
and  cytology  of  cancer.  The  symposium 
.sponsored  by  the  Science  Council  of  Japan 
was  divided  into  seven  sections — induced 
mutations,  polyploidy,  heterosis,  resistance, 
polygenic  inheritance,  micro-organisms  and 
viruses,  and  blood  groups.  One  could,  of 
course,  listen  to  only  a  few  of  the  many 
sectional  papers,  but  the  general  consensus 
of  the  participants  was  that  the  average 
quality  was  high.  In  the  section  on  chro¬ 
mosome  structure  and  mitosis,  for  instance, 
a  number  of  excellent  papers  were  given, 
accompanied  by  unusually  good  time-lapse 
films,  or  illustrated  by  superb  eleetron 
microscopy.  All  papers  were  delivered  in 
English,  the  only  official  language. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of 
the  symposia  was  the  series  of  exhibits  of 
geneticai  work  in  Japan.  No  pains  had 
been  spared  to  make  these  exhibits  com¬ 
plete,  vivid  and  easily  understood.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  magnificent  displays  could 
be  seen  by  so  few  from  outside  Japan  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  way  will  be  found 
for  some  if  not  all  of  these  exhibits  to  be 
brought  to  the  10th  International  Genetics 
Congress  in  Montreal  in  1958. 

In  some  ways  the  most  beautiful  exhibit 
was  the  display  of  morning  glories  shown 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Genetics  in 
Misima.  Well  over  100  varieties  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  garden,  all  in  full  bloom. 
The  collection  showed  many  color  patterns 
and  a  great  variety  in  size  and  shape  of  the 
petals.  This  is  the  most  popular  garden 
plant  in  Japan  and  has  been  grown  in  that 
country  for  1000  years  or  more.  More  than 
200  genes  are  known  of  which  146  have 
been  placed  in  1 0  linkage  groups  ( 5  groups 
are  still  to  be  recognized). 

Incidentally,  the  National  Institute  of 
Genetics  is  an  outstanding  center  of  genet¬ 
icai  research.  Some  35  geneticists  are  on 
the  staff  in  addition  to  a  large  corps  of 
assistants.  The  able  director  is  Professor 
H.  Kihara.  Active  programs  center  around 
such  problems  as  cancer,  the  mechanism 
of  mitosis,  chromosome  structure,  popula¬ 
tion  genetics,  biochemical  genetics,  sex 
chromosomes,  etc.  Many  kinds  of  mate¬ 
rials  are  being  used,  including  silkworm, 
goldfish,  Drosophila,  mice,  poultry,  frogs, 
Crustacea,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  rice, 
morning  glorv,  oats,  citrus  fruit,  infusoria, 
tobacco,  sheep  sorrel,  lily,  eggplant,  sugar 
beet,  grasses,  bacteria,  viruses,  and  man. 

Another  exhibit,  shown  in  Kyoto,  was  of 
special  interest  to  the  foreign  delegates. 
This  concerned  the  giant  varieties  of  rad¬ 
ishes  which  are  widely  grown  in  Japan. 


One  variety  was  shown  in  which  the  tap 
root,  white  in  color,  and  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  grows  straight  downward  for 
a  distance  of  5  to  6  feet.  At  the  height  of 
its  growing  season  the  root  may  grow  as 
much  as  14  cm.  a  day.  Another  variety 
produces  a  root  which  is  roughly  spherical 
and  attains  a  diameter  of  30  cm.  or  more, 
a  length  of  40  cm.  and  a  weight  of  20  kg. 
(44  lbs.) .  They  are  eaten  raw,  boiled,  dried 
or  pickled.  Radishes  are  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  more  than  2  million 
tons  being  harvested  annually,  valued  at 
about  $50  million. 

A  third  exhibit  which  delighted  the  con¬ 
ferees  featured  a  variety  of  fowl  in  which 
the  cock  develops  tail  feathers  up  to  2  5  feet 
in  length.  Many  a  geneticist  had  his  pic¬ 
ture  taken  holding  high  one  of  these  cocks, 
with  the  tail  feathers  trailing  for  several 
yards  along  the  ground.  We  were  told 
about  another  variety  of  fowl  which  serves 
as  alarm  clocks  to  farmers.  This  strain  has 
resulted  from  selection  for  length  of  crow 
which  lasts  1 5-2(?seconds. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  had  to  do 
with  goldfish  breeding.  Many  bizarre  types 
were  displayed,  some  with  greatly  hyper¬ 
trophied  heads,  others  with  fins  which 
simulated  wings  but  were  relatively  useless. 
In  addition  to  the  exhibit  of  live  fish  there 
was  an  extensive  collection  of  old  prints 
selected  to  show  the  place  of  goldfish  in 
the  home.  They  seem  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Japan  about  1500  A.  D.  A 
number  of  the  old  prints  show  the  children 
of  the  family  fishing  with  rod  and  line  in 
the  home  aquarium. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  exhibits  was 
that  organized  in  Kyoto  by  Kihara,  Yama- 
shita  and  their  colleagues,  dealing  with  the 
history,  development  and  relationships  of 
wheat  and  its  relatives.  By  the  use  of  living 
and  dried  plants,  cytological  exhibits  and 
charts,  the  various  species,  their  classifica¬ 
tion  and  relationships  were  explained.  The 
extensive  programs  of  hybridization,  both 
to  determine  the  phylogenetic  history  of 
the  wheats  and  also  to  improve  their  agro¬ 
nomic  characters,  were  outlined.  An  exten¬ 
sive  display  of  all  known  species  of  Aegilops 
followed,  and  the  process  was  outlined  by 
which  it  was  discovered  that  the  D  genome 
in  the  hcxaploid  wheats  has  been  derived 
from  Aegi/ops.  An  extensive  exhibit  of 
wheat-rye  hybrids  was  included,  as  was  a 
collection  of  materials  of  wheat  and  its 
relatives,  cultivated  and  wild,  made  on  a 
recent  trip  to  Karokoram  by  Kihara  and 
Yamashita.  The  results  of  irradiation 
studies  were  spelled  out  and  Yamashita ’s 
development  by  irradiation  of  a  complex- 
heterozygous  line  of  wheat  with  a  closed 
circle  of  14  chromosomes  and  balanced 
Icthals  was  demonstrated.  There  was  an 
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exhibit  of  the  Japanese  varieties  used  in 
bread,  and  an  analysis  of  their  baking  qual¬ 
ities.  Finally,  an  exhibit  of  Agropyron 
species  was  included  and  h)brids  between 
Agropyron  and  Triticiim  were  shown. 
Agropyron  will  cross  with  barley  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  wheat  and  rye  on  the  other, 
although  barley  will  not  cross  with  either 
wheat  or  rye.  Altogether,  this  was  an  ex 
hibit  where  one  could  profitably  spend 
days,  instead  of  the  few  short  hours  a\ail 
able  for  its  study. 

Two  other  exhibits  were  of  outstanding 
interest.  One  of  these  was  an  extensive 
display  of  rice  varieties  and  of  recent  genet- 
ical  work  on  this  genus,  shown  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
at  Hiratsuka.  Essentially  all  extant  varieties 
were  shown  by  living  cultures.  Although 
only  two  species  of  Oiyza  are  cultivated 
and  only  one  of  these  in  Japan,  many  vari¬ 
eties  have  been  produced.  One  striking 
result  is  the  development  of  varieties  re 
quiring  different  photoperiods.  One  readily 
notices  the  effect  of  this  as  one  travels 
about  the  country.  A  farmer  will  plant  one 
paddy  with  an  early,  long-day  variety,  and 
successive  paddies  will  be  planted  with 
varieties  flowering  during  shorter  and 
shorter  days.  As  a  result,  tbe  different  pad 
dies  are  ready  for  harsest  at  different  times. 
Thus  a  man  can  single  handed  handle  a 
larger  acreage  than  woulc^be  possible  if  all 


The  Community 

F.  R.  FOSBERG,  Falls  Church,  \^a. 

The  community  ecologist  is,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  a  phenomenon  that  does 
not  yet  exist.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  place  and  a  need  for  an  official 
in  a  community  government  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  foresee  the  ecological  conse 
quences  of  all  projects  and  activities  spon 
sored  or  sanctioned  by  the  community. 

Some  of  my  scientific  colleagues  may  be 
disturbed  that  I  not  only  write  about  a 
phenomenon  that  does  not  exist  but  that 
I  give  it  a  name,  possibly  adding  to  the 
already  appalling  confusion  in  ecological 
terminology.  However,  a  phenomenon, 
even  a  hypothetical  one,  must  have  a  name 
if  it  is  to  be  discussed  easily,  and  the  term 
community  ecologist  clearly  fits  what  I  aim 
to  describe.  I  hope  that  any  resulting  con¬ 
fusion  may  be  cleared  up  by  the  time  the 
article  is  finished. 

The  excuse  for  describing  such  a  govern 
ment  office  is  that  I  think  that  it  surely 
will  come  into  being  in  the  near  future  and 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should. 
Talking  about  it  may  hasten  the  event. 

If  the  need  for  this  type  of  ecologist  were 
reeognized,  men  with  a  rather  special  (not 
specialized)  background  would  be  required, 
and  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  teachers  of  ecology  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  graduate  study  might  accept  the 


plants  had  to  be  planted  and  harvested  at 
the  same  time. 

The  other  exhibit  was  presented  at  the 
Sericultural  Experiment  Station  in  Tokyo. 
This  spectacular  display  showed  the  en¬ 
tire  life  cycle  of  the  silkworm  illustrated 
with  living  animals,  every  instar  being  ex¬ 
hibited.  About  160  genetic  characters  out 
of  the  211  known  were  illustrated  with 
living  materials.  Silkworms  afford  excellent 
material  for  genetical  work.  They  are 
easily  raised,  one  can  get  5-6  generations 
per  year,  each  female  lays  about  500  eggs, 
and  mutations  are  easily  obtainable.  An 
elaborate  analysis  of  genetical  results  was 
exhibited.  Heterosis  has  played  a  large 
role  in  silkworm  breeding  and  hybrid  silk¬ 
worms  are  now  used  generally.  Extensive 
genetical  work  on  mulberries  is  also  in 
progress  and  many  of  the  more  than  1000 
varieties  of  mulberry  were  shown  growing 
in  the  experimental  plots.  Various  steps 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  thread  from  the 
cocoons  were  demonstrated  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  silk  factory.  An  ingenious  machine 
developed  by  Tazima  and  Oshitari  was 
demonstrated,  by  which  female  producing 
eggs  are  destroved  and  male  produeing  eggs 
are  retained,  this  being  desirable  because 
male  worms  yield  more  silk  than  females 
per  amount  of  food  consumed.  Tazima 
succeeded  by  means  of  a  translocation  in 
getting  a  gene  for  black  pigmentation  into 
the  same  chromosome  with  the  female¬ 


Ecolosist 


idea  presented  here.  If  so  they  might  well 
do  both  their  students  and  society  a  service 
by  helping  promising  young  ecology  stu¬ 
dents  to  acquire  an  adequate  background 
for  this  sort  of  work.  An  advance  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  probable  future  profession  may 
thus  be  of  value  in  at  least  two  ways. 

The  function  of  the  community  ecol 
ogist,  as  well  as  some  of  his  characteristics, 
may  become  apparent  as  the  discussion 
progresses.  Also  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  ecological  profession  to  society  as  a 
whole  may  be  brought  out.  These  cannot 
be  too  often  reiterated. 

It  is  probable  that  few  of  even  the  least 
biologically  trained  of  us  have  failed  to  see 
instances  where  public  (or  private)  projects 
have  brought  about  results  that  were  quite 
unexpected  and  often  disconcerting.  Whole 
chains  of  such  consequences  have  been 
touched  off,  sometimes  by  seemingly  insig¬ 
nificant  or  unrelated  acts. 

The  encroachment  of  salt  in  the  ground 
water  in  the  region  of  Miami,  Florida, 
after  drainage  of  some  of  the  Everglades 
Region  for  agriculture  is  a  well  known 
example. 

The  plague  of  rodents  in  the  Buena 
Vista  Lake  bed  in  California  some  years 
ago  resulted  from  unrestricted  poisoning  of 
coyotes. 


determining  gene.  Female  producing  eggs 
are  therefore  black,  male  producing  eggs 
white.  Eggs  are  spread  out  on  a  resolving 
drum  and  by  means  of  an  ingenious  photo¬ 
electric  circuit  all  black  eggs  are  shocked 
and  killed,  the  white  eggs  surviviiii;. 

Finally  one  must  not  fail  to  mention  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  old  prints  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tokyo,  showing  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  genetical  importance,  and  another 
much  appreciated  exhibit  of  seedless  water¬ 
melons  at  the  Kihara  Institute.  These 
delicious  watermelons,  ice  cold,  were  a 
welcome  experience  on  a  very  warm  day, 
especially  to  those  whose  genetic  constitu¬ 
tion  enabled  them  to  taste  the  extremely 
bitter  principle  contained  in  a  certain 
melon  from  central  Asia,  also  on  display. 

Many  of  the  foreign  participants  in  the 
Symposia  took  the  opportunity  before  or 
after  the  symposia  to  visit  various  of  the 
genetical  laboratories  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  even  those  who  were  unable  to  do 
this  found  that  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  Japanese  colleagues  and  to 
discuss  common  interests  with  them,  to 
hear  the  many  stimulating  papers  and  to 
study  the  superb  exhibits  gave  them  a  sur 
prisingly  comprehensive  \  iew  of  the  exten 
sive  program  of  genetics  in  Japan,  and  a 
high  regard  for  those  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  solve  Japan’s  serious  food  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  enhance  the  beauty  for  which 
Japan  is  so  justly  famous. 


Some  years  ago  the  agriculture  depart 
ment  of  a  great  .American  unis'ersity  car¬ 
ried  out  experiments  involving  heavy  fer¬ 
tilization  on  a  plot  of  university  land.  This 
field  drained  into  a  beautiful  lake  fronting 
on  the  campus  and  the  city.  The  excess 
fertilizer  entering  the  lake  brought  about  a 
sudden  “bloom”  of  algae,  accompanied  by 
foul  odors.  The  city  sanitary  authorities 
then  decided  to  copper  sulfate  the  lake 
water  to  destroy  the  algae.  This  proposal 
caused  consternation  among  the  limnolo 
gists  of  the  universitv  who  had  long-term 
obserxation  and  studies  in  progress  on  the 
ecological  features  of  the  lake.  I  have  no 
information  on  how  the  difficulty  was 
resolved. 

It  is  well-know  n  that  industrial  pollution 
has  ruined  both  recreational  and  commer¬ 
cial  fisheries  in  many  rivers  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Some  of  these  same  streams 
are  the  water  supplies  for  great  cities. 

Equally  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
greater  portion  of  Pacific  salmon  spawning 
grounds  have  been  rendered  inaccessible  to 
fish  by  hydroelectric  dam  construction, 
greatly  reducing  the  commercial  salmon  re¬ 
sources,  as  well  as  the  recreation  of  salmon 
fishing. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century 
melon  culture  was  a  source  of  great  pros- 
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perity  in  tlie  Turlock  Irrigation  District  in 
Central  California.  The  production  of 
high  cpiality  melons  in  that  area  depended 
on  a  relatively  high  water  table  and  “sub¬ 
irrigation”  or  a  capillary  water  supply  from 
below.  Demands  from  a  small  group  of 
peach  orchard  interests  caused  the  irriga¬ 
tion  district  authorities  to  install  deep 
drainage  pumps  and  ditches  to  lower  the 
water  table.  This  benefitted  the  peach 
growers  but  forced  the  melon  growers  to 
surface  irrigate  their  melons.  The  e|uality 
of  the  melons  then  declined  and  melon 
raising  shopped  to  the  status  of  a  relatively 
minor  and  not  very  profitable  activity  in 
the  area,  certainly  not  the  aim  of  the 
authorities. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  specific  exam¬ 
ples  of  confusion  and  unexpected  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  actions  of  public 
authorities  or  from  projects  permitted  by 
such  authorities.  'I’hey  could  be  multiplied 
bv  thousands  by  searching  the  records  or 
by  examining  the  country-side. 

More  serious,  if  less  easy  to  pin  to  a 
specific  cause,  are  symptoms  of  economic 
maladjustment  and  of  ecological  errors  re¬ 
sulting  from  poor  civic  planning.  Such 
symptoms  arc  epidemics,  poverty,  “ghost 
towns”,  localized  unemployment,  falling 
water  tables,  “smog”,  dust-storms,  silting 
of  reservoirs  and  estuaries,  beach  erosion, 
floods,  outbreaks  or  increase  of  noxious 
insects  and  rodents,  and  many  ills  that  arc 
bv  many  thought  of  as  simply  “acts  of 
God”.  ,\ctually,  very  few  such  things  are 
unasoidablc. 

Most  result  from  failure  to  evaluate 
properly  the  long-term  effects  of  policies, 
projects,  and  enterprises.  I’he  development 
of  one  resource  may  in  all  probability  have 
effects,  cither  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on 
the  status  of  other  resources. 

It  is  not  a  common  trait  of  people  keenly 
interested  in  one  enterprise  to  be  deeply 
concerned  about  its  relation  to  others  un¬ 
less  financial  or  political  consequences  are 
obvious.  The  commercial  promoter  or 
developer  rather  than  looking  for  unfavor¬ 
able  features  of  his  project  is  often  quite 
resentful  or  scornful  toward  anyone  point¬ 
ing  out  such  things.  He  may  even  make 
active  efforts  to  conceal  bad  effects.  The 
bureaucratic  promoter  of  a  public  activity 
may  often  be  either  enthusiastic  about  his 
work  or  an  “empire  builder.”  In  either 
case  he  is  not  likclv  to  go  out  of  his  way 


to  look  for  obstacles  or  for  possibilities 
that  might  cast  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of 
what  he  is  doing.  Recent  history  is  full  of 
examples  where  such  officials  have  fought 
bitterly  for  projects  that  were  clearly  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

If  the  existence  of  such  confusion  and 
such  attitudes  is  admitted  it  is  clear  that 
a  means  for  study  of  the  entire  context  of 
public  interest  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  means 
for  applying  the  results  of  such  study  to  the 
pertinent  problems. 

The  great  majority  of  such  affairs,  on 
any  governmental  level,  concern  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  community,  taken  in  a 
broad  sense.  I’his  includes,  in  addition  to 
man’s  immediate  physical  environment, 
the  general  environment  of  his  agriculture 
and  fisheries,  which  yield  his  food,  the 
earth,  which  yields  his  fuel,  minerals,  and 
water  supply,  and  the  often  distant  sources 
of  his  raw  materials  and  energy.  It  further 
includes  the  factors  of  beauty  and  comfort 
that  elevate  life  from  mere  helpless  exist¬ 
ence  to  something  rewarding  and  worth¬ 
while. 

These  environmental  matters  are  prop¬ 
erly  the  concerns  of  the  science  of  ecology. 
Ecologists,  if  broadly  enough  trained, 
should  be  the  group  most  able  to  deal 
adequately  with  these  problems.  A  com¬ 
mon  definition  of  ecology  is  “the  study  of 
the  interrelationships  between  organisms 
and  their  environments”.  Man  is  the  most 
important  of  these  organisms  and  human 
ecology,  under  various  names,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  powerful  branch  of 
ecology.  Therefore,  at  every  governmental 
level  where  decisions  involving  these  en¬ 
vironmental  relations  are  made  there  would 
seem  to  be  not  only  a  place  for,  but  an 
acute  need  for  ecologists.  In  the  local 
community — town,  city  or  county — in  the 
state,  regional,  and  national  governments 
and  authorities,  indeed,  even  in  interna¬ 
tional  or  intergovernmental  organizations 
there  is  a  function  waiting  for  public  or 
community  ecologists. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  already  have 
public  planning  agencies  in  many  commu¬ 
nities  and  that  they  are  merely  ecological 
groups  under  another  name.  Actually, 
though  this  would  certainly  be  a  desirable 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  seldom  really  the  case. 
Public  planners  are  often  engineers,  econo¬ 
mists,  landscape  architects,  or  most  often, 
politicians,  but  seldom  ecologists.  And  it 


is  not  likely  that  this  situation  will  change 
soon. 

Rather  than  try  to  break  into  the  estab¬ 
lished  field  of  public  planning  it  might  be 
best  to  introduce  something  entirely  new 
(at  least  in  America) — the  community 
ecologist  as  a  separate  and  autonomous 
office  within  the  community  government. 
It  might  be  well  to  give  him  no  specific 
duties  except  to  become  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  every  aspect  of  the  community 
environment,  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  its  interrelationships  and  functioning, 
and  to  consider  critically  every  activity  and 
decision  of  each  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government.  These  should 
be  studied  in  terms  of  their  probable  or 
possible  effects  on  all  other  aspects  of  the 
community  life.  Written  opinions  should 
be  submitted  directly  to  the  responsible 
head  or  executive.  The  ecologist  should 
probably  not  have  veto  power  but  his 
opinions  should  be  made  matters  of  public 
record.  His  tenure  of  office  should  not,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  political  pressures. 
His  position  should  be  reasonably  secure 
and  he  should  expect  to  make  a  career  of  it. 
To  start  with,  at  least,  his  function  should 
be  one  of  evaluation  and  criticism.  W  hen 
he  has  established  himself  firmly  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  what  he  can  do  in  this  capacity 
it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  assume  cer¬ 
tain  planning  functions.  He  might  then 
even  initiate  ecologically  sound  public 
policies  and  enterprises. 

Breadth  of  training  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized  as  a  qualification  for  this  position. 
It  should  not  only  include  ecology  courses 
and  the  obviously  necessary  botany,  zool¬ 
ogy,  and  bacteriology,  but  chemistry,  geol¬ 
ogy,  soil  science,  agriculture,  economics, 
and  geography.  An  absolute  essential  would 
be  a  fluent  and  effective  command  of  the 
English  language  to  enable  the  ecologist  to 
express  his  ideas  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner.  I’wo  or  more  foreign  languages 
would  open  to  him  whole  sets  of  ideas  and 
eren  principles  that  might  never  or  only 
with  long  delay  come  to  his  attention  in 
English.  In  addition  to  academic  training, 
demonstrated  ability  to  work  out  a  detailed 
problem  in  interrelationships  would  be 
equally  a  requisite. 

If  positions  of  this  sort  should  open  up 
tomorrow,  I  wonder  how  many  adequately 
qualified  young  ecologists  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  fill  them. 


Biophysical  Conference  and  Society 


THREE  D.\Y  National  Biophysical 
Conference  was  held  March  4-6  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  bring  together  for 
scientific  communication,  those  interested 
in  the  whole  range  of  biophysical  interest, 
from  macromolecules  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Phvsicists  and  biologists  contributed  211 
papers  on  physical  aspects  of  problems 
bordering  on  physical  chemistry,  macro- 
molecular  structure,  high  polymer  chem¬ 


istry,  electrochemistry,  protein  chemistry; 
genetics,  virology,  cellular  structure;  physi- 
olog\’  at  several  levels  of  organization, 
psychophysics,  ESP  and  communication 
theory.  The  hypothesis  was  amply  verified 
that  most  of  the  500  or  more  biophysicists 
present  from  200  institutions,  would  find 
a  large  fraction  of  the  papers  over  such  a 
range  both  intelligible  and  interesting. 

The  Conference  was  organized  in  four 


parallel  sessions,  preceded  each  morning 
and  afternoon  by  plenary  meetings,  which 
proved  the  highlights  of  the  occasion. 
Notable  30  minute  papers  were  given  by 
A.  Rich  on  Collagen;  S.  Benzer  on  Genetic 
Structure;  K.  S.  Cole  on  Cellular  Elec¬ 
tricity;  R.  E.  Zirkle  on  Irradiation  in 
Mitosis;  H.  K.  Hartline  on  Neural  Inter¬ 
actions  of  Eye;  H.  E.  v.  Giercke  on  Vibra¬ 
tory  Transmission  in  Humans;  C.  W. 
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Sheppard  on  Theor\’  of  Mixing;  O.  H. 
Schmitt  on  Phj'sics  of  EKG;  J.  D.  Hardy 
on  Thermal  Stimuli;  W.  A.  Rosenblith  on 
Sensory-  Communication.  A  Round  Table 
on  Training  and  Careers  conducted  bv 
E.  C.  Pollard,  F.  O.  Schmitt,  M.  A. 
Lauffer,  F.  D.  Carlson  and  R.  Stacy- 
was  of  special  value.  The  response  to  these 
wide-range  sessions  further  attested  the 
common  physical  interest  of  those  present. 

The  evenings  were  spent  in  discussing 
problems  of  biophysical  organization;  the 
purposes,  tasks  and  forms  of  scientific  rela¬ 
tionships  pertaining  to  this  field.  Since 
this  meeting  arose  from  action  taken  in 
January,  1956,  and  many  of  the  issues  had 
been  well  discussed  in  meetings  prior  and 
subsequently,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  we 
had  here  a  “supersaturated  solution”  which 
on  March  5  by  nearly  unanimous  vote 
formed  a  new  Society.  Naming  it  pro¬ 
visionally  the  Biophysical  Society,  those 
present  took  the  steps  needed  to  initiate 
a  legal  organization  at  once  and  elected  as 
officers  R.  C.  Williams,  Chairman;  O.  H. 
Schmitt,  Vice  Chairman;  R.  W.  Stacy-, 
Treasurer;  S.  A.  Talbot,  Secretary.  The 
other  members  of  the  first  year’s  Council 
are:  E.  C.  Pollard,  Yale,  and  W.  A.  Rosen¬ 


blith,  M.I.T.,  Exee.  Comm;.  F.  D.  Carl¬ 
son,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.;  K.  S.  Cole, 
NINDB,  Bethesda;  H.  K.  Hartline,  Roeke- 
feller  Inst.  Med.  Res.;  M.  A.  Lauffer,  U. 
of  Pittsburgh;  C.  Levinthal,  U.  of  Mieh.; 

E.  Rabinowiteh,  U.  of  Ill.;  N.  R.  Rashev- 
sky,  U.  of  Chieago;  A.  Rich,  NIMH. 
Bethesda;  R.  B.  Roberts,  Carnegie  Inst.; 

F.  O.  Schmitt,  M.I.T.;  A.  K.  Solomon, 
Harvard  Med.;  11.  B.  Steinbach,  U.  of 
Minn.;  C.  A.  Tobias.  U.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley; 
R.  E.  Zirkle,  U.  of  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  this  Soeiety  is  to  eneour- 
age  biophysical  research  by  increasing  com¬ 
munication  among  all  those  working  in 
this  field,  by  furthering  the  training  of 
biophysicists,  and  by  upholding  standards 
in  the  phy  sical  analysis  of  biological  prob¬ 
lems.  Because  the  physical  aspects  of 
biological  problems  are  studied  by  scien¬ 
tists  who  are  primarily  physicists,  biologists 
or  both,  the  Biophysical  Society  expects  to 
benefit  bv  the  mixture.  Mathematical, 
theoretical,  experimental  and  instrumental 
aspects  are  equally  a  part  of  this  philosophy. 
Annual  meetings  are  planned,  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  existing  physical  and  biological 
societies.  The  cooperation  and  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  major  scientific  groups  and 


interests  involved  were  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting,  and  affiliations  should 
be  in  order.  Constitutional  details  .aid  the 
question  of  a  Journal  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Local  arrangements  in  the  1  'eshler- 
Hilton  Hotel  were  prepared  and  carried 
out  by  R.  W.  Stacy  and  members  of  the 
Biophysics  Division  of  Ohio  State  I’niver 
sity.  A  Publicity  Committee  headed  bv 
H.  P.  Schwan  of  Pennsylvania  also  pre 
pared  the  printed  abstracts.  Repnsenta- 
tive  biophysicists  from  forty  institutions 
gave  assistance  in  formulating  the  piogram 
and  organizational  policies,  to  a  Planning 
Committee  composed  of  K.  S.  Cole,  E.  C. 
Pollard,  O.  11.  Smith,  S.  A.  Talhot,  Chni. 

The  nationally  representative  character 
of  this  scientific  meeting  and  the  richness 
of  its  program,  were  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  strong  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Re 
search,  which  is  concerned  with  many 
aspects  of  this  field  of  science.  As  a  result, 
there  will  be  published  by  the  Yale  Press 
a  volume  of  Selected  Papers  to  present  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  National  Bio 
physical  Conference  of  1957.  0. 11.  Schmitt. 


The  American  Philosophical  Society 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
held  at  Philadelphia  for  promoting  useful 
knowledge,  was  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1743  and  is  the  oldest  learned 
Societv  in  North  America.  It  occupies  a 
position  in  the  learned  world  similar  to 
that  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and 
the  learned  .\cademies,  and  Societies  of 
other  Europ>ean  countries.  Memhership  is 
limited  to  five  hundred  resident  and 
seventy-five  foreign  members. 

Its  activities  include  meetings,  publica¬ 
tions,  grants  for  research  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  Library.  At  present,  meetings 
occur  tw  ice  a  year  and  each  extends  ov  er 
two  days. 

The  Publications  of  the  Society  are  the 
Transactions,  in  quarto,  established  in 
1769  and  now  in  the  47th  volume  of  a  new 
series;  the  Proceedings,  in  octavo,  estab¬ 


lished  in  1838  and  now  in  its  101st  vol¬ 
ume;  the  Memoirs,  published  as  books, 
established  in  1935  and  now-  in  its  43rd 
volume;  and  the  Year  Book  which  has  been 
issued  each  year  since  1937. 

The  Hall  of  the  Society  on  Indepen¬ 
dence  Square,  built  betw-een  1786  and 
1789  and  occupied  by  the  Society  ever 
since,  contains  many  portraits  and  busts  of 
former  officers  and  members;  the  original 
Charter  of  Liberties  granted  by  William 
Penn  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Electrical  apparatus,  astronomical  in¬ 
struments  and  clock  made  by  David  Rit- 
tenhouse  to  observe  the  Transit  of  V'enus 
in  1769;  ITanklin’s  library  chair,  and  the 
chair  in  which  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence. 

The  Society  is  planning  to  erect  a  build¬ 
ing  for  its  Library  on  Fifth  Street,  almost 


directly  opposite  its  Hall  on  the  site 
originally  occupied  by  the  Librarv'  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  in  particular;  it  will 
be  a  replica  of  the  fine  Hall  of  the  Librarv 
Company. 

The  Society’s  Library,  temporarily 
housed  in  a  building  at  127  South  Fifth 
Street,  contains  over  80%  of  all  known 
Franklin  manuscripts,  the  richest  collec¬ 
tion  of  Frankliniana  in  the  world.  Here 
also  arc  many  other  notable  manuscripts 
and  books  in  American  history,  among 
them  an  original  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  Jefferson’s  handwriting 
and  the  original  manuscript  journals  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  given  to  the 
Society  by  President  Jefferson,  who  was 
President  of  the  Society  for  eighteen  years. 

L.  P.  Eisenhart. 


A.I.B.S.  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Employers  of  Biologists 

1 50  highly  trained  biologists  are  listed  in  the  eurrent  Placement  Service  Directory.  A  limited  number  of 
copies  is  still  available.  The  cost  is  $1.00  per  copy. 

Biologists 

Are  you  interested  in  obtaining  a  position?  Deadline  for  registration  in  the  June  Placement  Service  List 
is  May  27.  Data  on  all  candidates  listed  in  the  June  director}-  will  be  available  to  employers  during  the 
1957  AIBS  Meeting,  August  25-29,  Stanford  Universih-. 
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A.I.B.S.  MEETING  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Stanford,  Calif. 

August  25-29,  1957 

INFORMATION  ON  HOUSING  AND  MEALS 


dormitory  ACCOMMODATIONS:  University  dormitories  will  be  used 
to  the  limit  that  facilities  are  available,  for  the  housing  and  feeding  of 
single  delegates,  couples  and  families.  If  you  are  bringing  infants  and/or 
small  children,  please  provide  your  own  rubber  sheets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  All  reservations  for  housing  will  include  meals,  on 
a  package  plan. 

OTHER  .ACCOMMODATIONS:  A  limited  number  of  accommodations 
will  be  available  in  the  motels  and  hotels  within  a  twenty-mile  radius 
of  Palo  Alto.  However,  reservations  for  these  accommodations  cannot 
be  handled  by  Stanford  University  officials,  but  must  be  made  by  the 
individual,  directly  with  the  motel  of  his  choice.  A  list  of  available 
motels  and  hotels,  with  addresses  will  be  found  on  p.  44.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  those  individuals  who  do  not  choose  to  reside  in  campus 
dormitorie.s  cannot  be  fed  on  the  campus  but  will  be  expected  to  eat  at 
local  restaurants. 

DORMITORY  ROOMS  MAY  BE  OCCUPIED:  For  those  attending  the 
regular  meetings,  only,  from  noon  on  Sunday,  August  25,  until  noon  on 
Thursday,  August  29.  By  pre-arrangement,  pre-meeting  groups  may 
come  in  after  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  20.  The  expected  date  and  time 
of  arrival  should  be  carefully  indicated  on  the  form  below.  Pre¬ 
registration  is  absolutely  essential  to  proper  assignment  of  facilities. 

RESERVATIONS:  May  be  made  from  now  until  August  20.  Payment  is 
to  be  made  at  the  time  of  registration  on  the  Stanford  Campus. 


RATES:  Board  and  room  in  a  University  residence  are  on  a  "package 
plan"  basis.  The  package  plan  covers  the  period  beginning  with  housing 
Sunday,  August  25,  and  dinner  that  evening,  through  housing  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  the  28th,  and  luncheon  on  Thursday  noon,  the  29th. 

ROOM:  $2.00  per  night  per  person,  including  children.  (Generally 
two  persons  assigned  to  a  room.) 

BOARD:  $4.16  per  day,  per  person  (including  taxes).  The  “package 
plan”  includes  all  meals  for  the  period  of  attendance  for  the  regular 
meeting,  with  the  exception  of  those  special  society  banquets  for 
which  advance  reservation  has  been  made  (and  for  which  credit  will 
be  given  in  the  cost  of  board).  The  AIBS  members  will  take  their 
meals  in  the  dining  room  of  the  hall  where  they  are  living.  Residents 
of  halls  having  no  food  service  will  be  assigned  to  other  dining  halls. 
Since  Stanford  is  a  residence  University,  the  public  eating  facilities 
at  this  time  are  limited  to  snack  bar  and  soda  fountain  service.  Mem¬ 
bers  attending  the  meetings  but  staying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus 
should  not  plan  to  eat  on  the  campus  during  the  conference  program 
because  of  the  limited  facilities.  Pre-confercnce  arrivals  may  obtain 
a-la-carte  food  service  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
“package  plan”,  if  they  have  pre-registcred. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT:  Each  advance  registration  received  before 
August  9,  will  be  acknowledged  by  a  form  which  should  be  presented  at 
the  registration  desk  at  the  time  registration  is  completed.  Registration 
will  be  in  the  Lobby  and  Lounge  of  Encina  Hall. 

TO  FACILITATE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  ROOMS:  Those  wishing  to  room 
together  are  to  indicate  this  on  the  housing  application  form,  or  on  an 
attached  card. 


PRE-REGISTRATION  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  PROPER  ASSIGNMENT  OF  FACILITIES:  Do  it  now  and  avoid  disappointment  later! 


REGISTRATION  AND  HOUSING  APPLICATION— STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS 
Mall  to:  Dr.  J.  M.  Yarborough,  A.I.B.S.,  lOI  Encina  Hall,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California 


Name . 

(First) 

Home  Ad(Jress . 


Professional  AcJrJress. 


Institution . 

Society  Membership 
(1  ) . 


Male  □  Female  □ 

Expected  time  of  Arrival* 

at  Stanford . 

(Date)  (Hour) 

By  train  at  Palo  Alto  □ 

By  plane  at  San  Francisco  Airport  □ 

(limousine  service  available  to 
Stanford) 

By  car  □ 

Departure: 

from  Stanford . 

(Date)  (Hour) 

Please  make  reservations  for  me  in 
a  University  dormitory  □ 

If  lower  floor  accommodations  are 
required  for  reasons  of  health, 
please  specify  under  Remarks. 

I  will  not  require  University  housing  □ 

Remarks: . 


(City)  (State) 

Full  names.  Sex,  Relationship  of  Members,  Ages  of  children  in  my  party 


plan  to  attend  the  following  society  banquets 


If  planning  to  attend  a  field  trip,  please  specify  the  trip  and  the  number  in  your  party 


*  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  Stanford  University  campus,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  arrive  before  midnight. 
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What  Percentage  of  YOUR  Society 
Is  Registered  in  the  1954  N.  S.  F.  Register 
of  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel? 


SOCIETIES 

Members 

Registrants 

%  Registered 

American  Bryological  Society 

190 

106 

55 

American  Phytopathological  Society 

1383 

1109 

80 

American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 

1464 

1059 

72 

American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and 
Herpetologists 

880 

526 

60 

American  Society  of  Naturalists 

449 

359 

79 

American  Society  of  Parasitologists 

718 

564 

78 

American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists 

919 

765 

83 

American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists 

489 

313 

64 

American  Society  of  Zoologists 

1237 

854 

69 

Botanical  Society  of  America . 

1714 

1397 

81 

Ecological  Society  of  America 

954 

811 

85 

Genetics  Society  of  America 

908 

724 

79 

Mycological  Society  of  America 

564 

399 

70 

National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers 

1660 

906 

55 

Poultry  Science  Association . 

953 

548 

57 

Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology 

226 

173 

76 

Society  for  the  Study  and  Development  and 
Growth 

242 

187 

77 

American  Physiological  Society  Canvassed  by 

Society  of  General  Physiologists  Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology 


Lefs  try  to  improve  on  even  this  very  good  showing  because: 

The  statistics  that  can  be  drawn  from  questionnaire  material  are  of  vital  importance. 

The  greater  the  number  of  biologists  registered,  the  better  the  statistics  for  the  field  will  be. 

These  statistics  supply  valuable  information  to  government,  industry,  educational  institutions  and 
biological  organizations. 

They  provide  data  on  employment  opportunities,  the  need  for  increased  recruitment  in  certain  disci¬ 
plines,  and  salary  inequities. 

Through  Register  data,  the  National  Science  Foundation  can  determine  the  position  of  American  science 
in  the  world. 

In  case  of  a  national  emergency,  the  Register  offers  an  immediate  source  of  professionally  competent 
people. 
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•  The  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers, 
principal  professional  society  center  in 
this  country  for  electronics  as  applied 
to  communications,  control  and  com- 
patation  engineering,  has  taken  an  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  bringing  biology 
and  medicine  into  closer  contact  with 
recent  theoretical  and  technological 
advances  in  engineering  and  physics. 
By  the  recent  action  of  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  a  new  class  of  affiliation  has  been 
established  for  individuals  who  are  not 
engineers  professionally  but  who  have  inter¬ 
ests  in  common  with  the  members  of  the 
IRE. 

The  Professional  Group  on  Medical 
Electronics  (PGME),  which  is  the  mem¬ 
ber  unit  of  IRE  for  which  the  Affiliate 
plan  was  most  specifically  created  and 
which  will  serve  as  guinea  pig  for  the  ex¬ 
periment,  is  composed  largely  of  engineers 
who  arc  interested  in  biological  and  medi¬ 
cal  problems  or  who  have  worked  in  bio¬ 
logical  fields  in  one  way  or  another.  Wliile 
their  interest  is  technically  oriented,  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  the  members  of  this 
group  are  directly  concerned  with  problems 
of  theory  and  research  in  medicine  or 
biology  and  are  more  than  mere  gadgeteers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  Affiliate  plan 
will  make  biologists  and  medical  men  wel¬ 
come  on  an  equal  footing  without  requir¬ 
ing  the  direct  qualifications  of  an  engineer. 
Affiliates  will  pay  smaller  dues  than  regular 
members  of  the  IRE  and  will  have  all 
privileges  of  the  Professional  Group  except 
that  of  holding  office. 

Admission  as  an  Affiliate  requires  only 
membership  in  a  regular  biological  or  medi¬ 
cal  professional  society  of  high  standing, 
recognized  as  such  by  the  IRE.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  imaginative  step  taken  by  the 
engineers  to  encourage  interdisciplinary  ex¬ 
change  between  the  science  and  technology 
will  be  followed  by  other  societies  at  the 
peripherv  of  the  rapidly  advancing  bio¬ 
physics  area.  Anyone  interested  in  further 
information  about  the  new  Affiliate  plan 
should  contact;  L.  G.  Gumming,  Tech¬ 
nical  Secretary,  Institute  of  Radio  Engi¬ 
neers,  1  East  79th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

•  All  International  Conference  on 
Radio-isotopes  in  Scientific  Research, 
sponsored  by  UNESCO,  will  be  held 
in  Paris  from  September  9-20,  1957. 

The  Conference  will  be  devoted  to  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  scientific 
papers  dealing  with  original  research,  and 
will  not  be  empowered  to  adopt  resolutions 
or  make  recommendations.  Papers  relating 
to  measuring  methods  and  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  radio-isotopes  will  be  read  in  plen¬ 
ary  session.  Other  papers  will  be  grouped 
into  two  main  sections:  one  concerning  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  other  the  biologi 
cal  sciences.  Each  of  these  two  sections 


will  be  divided  into  sub-sections.  Neither 
the  use  of  radio-isotopes  for  purely  tech¬ 
nical  or  economic  purposes,  nor  their  appli¬ 
cation  in  diagnosis  or  in  medical  treatment, 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence;  this  applies  also  to  research  in  the 
field  of  genetics,  where  artificial  sources  of 
radiation  are  more  usually  employed.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Conference  will  be  limited 
to  the  following  categories  of  persons: 
(a)  participants  nominated  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Member  States  and  Associate 
Members  of  UNESCO,  or  by  any  other 
State  which  the  Executive  Board  of 
UNESCO  decides  to  invite;  (b)  persons 
participating  in  their  individual  capacity  or 
sent  by  scientific  or  industrial  bodies,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  are  approved  by  the  States 
of  which  they  are  nationals.  Participants 
wishing  to  present  papers  should  submit  to 
UNESCO  before  May  1,  1957,  the  title, 
as  well  as  a  250  word  summary,  and  before 
July  1,  1957,  the  complete  text  of  the 
paper.  The  working  languages  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  English  and  French.  The 
records  of  the  Conference  will  be  published. 

All  additional  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  UNESCO-Radio-isotopes  Con¬ 
ference,  19  Avenue  Kleber,  Paris  16e, 
France. 

•  Worth  R.  Daniels,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Georgetown  University, 
has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  Champ  Lyons,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  University  of  Alabama  Medical 
College  was  elected  Vice-chairman.  Lt. 
Colonel  Frank  B.  Rogers,  Director  of  the 
National  Library  was  named  Secretary  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  is  advisory  to  the 
Surgeon  General  on  matters  of  policy  re¬ 
garding  the  Library.  The  Board  considered 
but  deferred  action  on  tbe  selection  of  a 
site  for  the  proposed  new  Library  building. 

•  Elmer  Hutchisson,  Dean  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  and  Director  of  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Case  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Cleveland,  has  been  named  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Institute  of  Physics. 
He  succeeds  Henry  A.  Barton,  who  has 
been  Director  of  AIP  since  its  formation  in 
1931,  and  who  will  continue  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Institute  on  a  part-time 
basis  with  the  title  of  Associate  Director. 
The  change  will  take  place  July  1. 

•  Two  new  appointments  have  been  made 
to  the  Department  of  Botany,  University 
of  Florida;  Kenneth  J.  Howe,  Interim 
Assistant  Professor,  and  Howard  J.  Teas, 
Associate  Professor. 

•  The  David  French  Lecture,  sponsored 
by  the  Claremont  Graduate  School,  Cali 
fornia,  was  delivered  this  year  by  Dr. 
Edgar  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  on  “How  to  Measure  a 
Species”. 

•  Hofstra  College  recently  conferred 
upon  Milislav  Demerec,  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  honoris  causa.  Dr.  Demerec  is 


Director  of  the  Department  of  Genetics 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  of  the  Long 
Island  Biological  Laboratory  (see  p.  20). 

•  The  new  Journal  of  Insect  Physi¬ 
ology  commenced  publication  in  March 
1957.  This  is  an  international  journal 
which  plans  to  bring  together  the  best 
contributions  on  insect  physiology  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Journal  will  be 
published  by  Pergamon  Press  in  London. 
Manuscripts  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
following  editors:  (1)  Professor  V.  G. 
Dethier,  Department  of  Biology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
(2)  Dr.  H.  E.  Hinton,  Department  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Bristol,  Bristol, 
England;  (3)  Professor  M.  Liischer,  Zoolo- 
gisches  Institut  der  Universitat  Bern,  Bern, 
Switzerland. 

•  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College 
recently  received  an  anonymous  gift  of 
$350,000  for  the  furtherance  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  biology.  The  donor  is  committed  to 
the  belief  that  biology  is  a  field  which 
should  attract  young  women  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  also  that  a  liberal  arts  college 
offers  them  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Present  plans  include 
the  use  of  $60,000  each  for  new  equip¬ 
ment,  for  renovation  of  the  greenhouse 
and  museum,  and  for  scholarships  and 
prizes.  Both  students  and  faculty  will  re¬ 
ceive  financial  assistance  for  summer  study, 
an  additional  staff  member  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  outside  speakers  and  visiting 
professors  will  be  secured. 

•  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Radia¬ 
tion  Research  Society  will  be  held  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  on  May  13,  14, 
and  15,  1957.  In  addition  to  submitted 
papers,  there  will  be  two  symposia:  one 
concerned  with  radiation  genetics  and  the 
other  with  radiation  chemistry.  There  will 
also  be  a  series  of  invited  lectures,  the 
topics  and  speakers  to  be  announced  later. 
Those  desiring  to  report  original  research 
on  radiation  effects,  or  desiring  attendance 
information,  may  contact  the  secretary  of 
the  society.  Dr.  A.  Edelman,  Nuclear 
Science  and  Engineering  Corporation,  Post 
Office  Box  10901,  Pittsburgh  36,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

•  The  Biology  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 

versity  of  South  Carolina  has  received 
a  sixth  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Re¬ 
search  contract,  with  a  total  amount 
available  this  year  of  over  $26,000.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Hoy,  head  of  the  department,  is 
project  leader  and  is  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Batson  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Kelley,  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  by  Mary  E.  Macfie,  L.  F.  Swails, 
Jr.,  and  F.  F.  Welboiirne,  Jr.,  graduate 
students.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
further  ecological  studies  on  the  flora  of 
the  Savannah  River  Plant  area  and  related 
experimental  work  involving  the  use  of  six 
or  more  radioisotopes.  < 
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•  Harvard  University,  and  the  Guggen¬ 
heim  Foundation  have  jointly  estab¬ 
lished  a  Harvard-Guggenheim  Center 
for  Aviation  Health  and  Safety  at  Har¬ 
vard  University’s  Sehool  of  Public 
Health  in  Boston.  The  new  Center  will 
study  responses  of  the  human  body  to 
extreme  speeds,  altitudes,  temperatures  and 
toxie  agents  in  flight  and  on  the  ground, 
and  carry  on  basic  research  in  the  pre\cn- 
tion  and  control  of  the  increasing  dangers 
of  the  air  age.  'I'he  Center,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  of  5250,000  from  the  Guggen¬ 
heim  P’oundation  o\cr  a  five-year  period, 
will  begin  operation  with  the  start  of  the 
1957-58  academic  year,  under  the  technical 
direction  of  Dr.  Ross  McFarland.  Two 
Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheinr  Fellow¬ 
ships  of  55,000  each  will  be  awarded 
annually  for  graduate  study  at  the  new 
Center;  Applications  for  these  F'ellowships 
are  currently  being  receiv  ed  and  considered. 

I  he  Harv  ard  Guggenheim  Center  will 
sene  three  basic  purposes:  to  unify  basic 
research  into  the  sharply  increasing  human 
problems  of  the  jet  era;  to  give  advanced 
training  to  physicians,  biological  scientists 
and  aeronautical  engineers;  and  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  technical  information 
on  aviation  health  and  safety.  It  will  apply 
the  interdisciplinary  or  team  approach, 
coordinating  the  work  of  such  diverse  spe¬ 
cialists  as  engineers,  physicians,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  phvsiologists,  and  anthropologists. 

•  The  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  will  dedicate  a  new 
3.75  million  Hugh  P.  Baker  Uabora- 
tory  building  for  education  and  re¬ 
search  in  forest  products  on  May  2-3, 
1957.  I’he  Hon.  \\’.  .\verell  Harriman, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  will 
officially  present  the  new  building  to  the 
State  University  and  the  College  of  Fores¬ 
try.  .\  special  symposium,  “Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  in  Today’s  \\’orld’’  is  planned  as  part 
of  the  ceremonies. 

•  The  Conference  of  State  and  Provin¬ 
cial  Public  Health  l.aboratory  Directors 
is  accepting  until  June  1,  1957,  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  Sixth  Kimble  Methodology 
Research  Award.  This  award,  established 
by  the  Kimble  Glass  Company,  is  a  cash 
award  of  51,000  and  a  silver  plaque.  It 
will  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  November,  1957. 

Candidates’  work  to  be  considered  for 
nomination  should  be  either:  (a)  .\  funda¬ 
mental  contribution  which  serves  as  a 
baseline  for  development  of  diagnostic 
methods  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  public  health  laboratory;  or  (b)  The 
adaptation  of  a  fundamental  contribution 
to  make  it  of  use  in  a  diagnostic  labora¬ 
tory.  Candidates  must  be  from  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  or  Canada. 

Nominations  may  be  made  bv  authors, 
their  associates,  or  others.  nomination 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
justifying  the  recommendation,  six  sum¬ 


maries  of  the  work  and  six  reprints.  If 
reprints  are  not  available,  six  summaries 
with  bibliography  will  be  accepted.  Nomi¬ 
nations  may  consist  of  a  group  of  workers 
or  one  author.  If  the  former,  the  cash 
award  will  be  divided  among  the  workers 
but  the  plaque  accompanying  the  cash 
award  will  become  the  property  of  the 
laboratory  where  the  work  is  done. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to:  Howard 
L.  Bodily,  Chairman,  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  Kimble  Award,  State  Department 
of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Laboratories, 
2151  Berkeley  W  ay,  Berkeley  4,  California. 

•  The  Hoblitzelle  National  Award  in 
the  Agrirultural  Sciences  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  scientist  who  has  made 
an  outstanding  research  contribution 
to  American  agriculture  in  the  four- 
year  period:  January  1,  1953  through 
December  31,  1956.  Consisting  of  55,000 
in  cash  and  a  gold  medallion,  the  Award 
is  presented  every  two  years  to  a  person, 
team,  or  group.  All  scientists  working  in 
the  U.  S.  and  its  territories,  irrespective  of 
creed,  color,  nationality,  sex,  age,  branch 
of  science  or  affiliation  with  scientific  or 
scholastic  organizations,  are  eligible.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  Award,  the  agricultural 
sciences  are  considered  to  include  agron- 
omv,  animal  husbandry,  bacteriology,  bio- 
chemistrv,  botany,  entomology,  genetics, 
nutrition,  soil  science,  veterinary  science, 
zoology,  and  such  others  as  serve  agricul¬ 
ture.  Nominations  may  be  made  by  indi 
viduals,  groups  or  agencies.  Nominations 
should  be  received  not  later  than  October 
1.  1957.  For  further  details,  write:  Perma¬ 
nent  Secretarv,  Hoblitzelle  Awards,  Texas 
Research  F'oundation,  Renner,  Texas. 

•  The  Division  of  Biological  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Sciences  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  announced  the  next 
closing  date  for  receipt  of  research 
proposals  in  the  life  sciences  will  be 
May  15,  1957.  Proposals  reeeived  prior 
to  that  date  will  be  reviewed  at  the  sum 
mer  meetings  of  the  F’oundation’s  Advisory 
p:mels  and  disposition  will  be  made  ap¬ 
proximately  four  months  following  the 
closing  date.  Proposals  reeeived  after  May 
1  5,  1957,  will  be  reviewed  following  the 
Fall  closing  date  of  September  15,  1957. 
In  addition  to  funds  for  the  support  of 
basic  research  in  the  life  sciences,  limited 
funds  will  be  available  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  the  support  of  research  facil¬ 
ities  and  programs  at  biological  field  sta 
tions.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
National  Scienee  Foundation,  W'ashineton 
^D.  C. 

/ 

\/  •  North  Carolina  Stale  College  has 
announced  the  establishment  of  the 
world’s  first  Tobacco  Literature  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  Tobacco  Abstracts,  now  being 
dstributed  on  an  international  basis.  The 
project  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  D.  H. 
Ilill  Library  and  the  Agricultural  Experi 
ment  Station.  4he  Service  will  assemble 


and  publish  abstracts  of  literal  ire  on 
tobacco  for  distribution  to  tobacco  scien¬ 
tists  throughout  the  world.  It  v'  ;I1  also 
provide  library  staff  service  at  Stale  Col¬ 
lege  for  any  tobacco  scientist.  The  iiionthly 
issues  of  Tobacco  Abstracts  are  beii.g  made 
available  to  libraries  in  the  U.  S.  .ind  in 
certain  other  countries.  Those  inlcrested 
in  subscribing  may  do  so  by  writing  to: 
I'obacco  Literature  Service,  D.  1(.  Hill 
Library,  N.  C.  State  College,  Isdcigh, 
North  Carolina. 


•  The  10th  Annual  Microbiological 
Institute  will  be  held  at  Purdue  I  iiivcr- 
sily,  June  3-8,  1957.  Designed  to  aid 
staffs  in  industrial  biological  labor.itories, 
teachers  of  biology  and  research  students 
in  microbiology,  the  program  offer  con¬ 
centrated  instruction  in  microbiology  and 
its  industrial  applications.  Symposi.i  and 
evening  lectures  will  cover  the  fields  of 
nitrogen  metabolism  in  fungi,  medical 
microbiology,  identification  of  actinomy- 
cetes,  disposal  of  industrial  wastes,  micro¬ 
biology  of  tropical  soils,  paint  deteriorat¬ 
ion,  microbiology  of  foods,  and  antibiotic 
and  yeast  fermentations.  Men  of  national 
reputation  have  been  chosen  as  leaders  of 
the  symposia  and  evening  speakers. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  25  individuals. 
Detailed  information  concerning  the  Insti¬ 
tute  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  the  Divi 
sion  of  .\dult  Education,  Agricultural  Hall 
.\nnex,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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•  Applications  for  Fulbright  Awards 
for  the  Academic  Year  1958-59  have 
been  announced  under  the  program  for 
university  lecturing  and  posl-doclural 
level  researeh.  Countries  concerned  are: 
.\rgcntina,  Australia,  Burma,  Chile,  Colum 
bill,  Ecuador,  India,  New  Zealand,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Peru,  Philippines,  and  Thialand.  Ap 
plicants  must  be  U.  S.  citizens.  Those 
applying  for  lectureships  are  expected  to 
have  at  least  one  year  of  college  or  univer 
sity  teaching  experience  in  the  U.  S.  or 
abroad.  .Applicants  for  research  awards  are 
expected  to  have  a  doctoral  degree  from  a 
recognized  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  U.  S.  or  abroad  at  the  time  of  applica 
tion.  To  insure  consideration  applications 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  .April  25, 
1957,  and  sent  to  Conference  Board  of 
.Associated  Research  Councils,  Committee 
on  International  Exchange  of  Persons, 
2101  Constitution  .Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

1958-59  programs,  for  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Israel, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norwiay, 
Turkey,  the  United  Kindom  and 
Colonial  Dependencies  will  be  announced 
in  June  1957,  although  applications  will 
be  accepted  from  May  1  through  the  clos 
ing  date  October  1,  1957. 
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•  Grants  for  lecturing  abroad  under  «  g 
the  Smilh-Mundt  Act  will  be  available  jng 
in  approximately  forty  countries  which  in 
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do  not  partiripate  in  the  program  un¬ 
der  the  Fulbright  Act.  These  countries 
are  in  hatin  America,  tire  Near  East  and 
Africa,  tlie  Far  East  and  Europe.  Persons 
interesti-d  in  such  grants  should  communi¬ 
cate  witli  the  Conference  Board,  Commit¬ 
tee  on  International  Exchange  of  Persons. 

•  The  number  of  subscriptions  to  the 
monthly  card  sets  prepared  by  the 
Nuclear  Data  Croup  (National  Research 
Council)  has  increased  by  a  factor  of 
four  since  the  cards  were  first  started 
in  1954.  During  the  same  period  the  cost 
of  printing  and  handling  has  been  sub- 
stantialh  reduced.  Instead  of  the  previous 
rates  of  S20  per  year  domestic  (first  class 
mail)  and  $30  per  year  overseas  (airmail), 
the  cards  are  now  being  offered  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  1957:  $15  U.S.A.,  its 
territories,  and  Canada  (first  class  mail); 
$15  elsewhere  (printed  matter  mail);  $19 
elsewhere  (first  class  mail).  Airmail  sub¬ 
scriptions  can  be  arranged  on  request  on 
an  actual  cost  basis.  For  European  sub¬ 
scribers  such  subscriptions  will  amount  to 
about  $50,  and  for  Japanese  subscribers  to 
about  $45  per  year.  Some  complete  1956 
sets  are  still  available.  They  will  be  shipped 
anwhere  in  one  lot  by  parcel  post  for  $15. 
The  supply  of  1954  and  1955  sets  is 
exhausted.  For  orders,  or  furtber  informa¬ 
tion,  address:  Publications  Office,  National 
.Academy  of  Science-National  Research 
Council,  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  W'ash- 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

•  A  new  course,  “Genetics  of  the  Fila¬ 
mentous  Fungi,”  will  he  given  at  the 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory  from  July  8  to  August  .3,  1957. 

First  presented  last  year  by  Drs.  Pontecorvo 
and  Kafcr  and  dexoted  exclusively  to 
.Aspergillus,  this  year’s  course  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  both  Ncurospora  and 
Aspergillus  and  extended  to  four  weeks. 
The  course  this  year  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Raymond  W.  Barratt,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  and  E.  Kafer,  currently  a 
member  of  the  staff  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
It  will  consist  of  intensive  laboratory  and 
discussion  periods,  and  may  be  expected 
to  occupy  the  student’s  full  time  and  in¬ 
clude  the  following  aspects:  a  comparison 
of  the  genetics  of  a  homothallic  and 
heterothallic  fungus,  the  induction  detec¬ 
tion,  selection,  and  isolation  of  mutant 
strains;  the  analysis  of  the  parasexual  cycle 
in  Aspergillus;  formation  of  diploids,  mitotic 
crossing  oxer,  and  haploidization;  linkage 
detection  and  mapping  via  single  strands, 
tetrads,  and  by  the  parasexual  cycle; 
heterocaryosis  as  a  test  for  allelism,  in  para¬ 
sexual  cycle,  control  by  incompatibility 
factors,  and  nuclear  ratios  in  hetcrocaryons. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  14;  the  course  fee 
is  $100.  Inquiries  should  be  made  to  Dr. 


•  San  Francisco  State  College  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  6.3  day  Natural  Science  Seminar 
m  Western  Europe  for  the  coming 


summer.  The  tour  xvill  include:  lectures 
and  residence  at  European  universities  and 
institutions  for  sLx  xveeks  of  short  courses 
dealing  xvith  natural  resources,  ecology,  and 
natural  history;  interviews  xvith  prominent 
statesmen  and  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
forestry',  fisheries,  agriculture,  land  use, 
ecology,  and  conserxation;  excursions  to 
places  of  special  interest  including  mu¬ 
seums,  gardens,  forests  as  well  as  music,  art 
and  theatre  festivals;  orientation  lectures 
preceding  the  visit  to  each  country  and 
evaluation  sessions  at  the  close;  a  free  xveek 
and  allowance  set  aside  for  each  member 
to  visit  any  country  he  wishes.  Six  units 
of  upper  division  credit  in  Natural  History 
xvill  be  offered  by  San  Francisco  State 
College. 

Total  cost  of  the  Seminar,  from  depar¬ 
ture  at  Nexv  York  on  June  21,  to  return 
there  on  August  22,  is  $1,075.00.  This 
includes  all  transportation,  meals,  lodging, 
admissions,  etc.,  but  docs  not  include  the 
cost  of  passport,  summer  session  fees  at 
the  College,  and  purely  personal  expenses. 
For  further  information,  or  application 
forms,  address:  Dr.  Joel  F.  Gustafson,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  1600  Holloxvay 
.Avenue,  San  Francisco  27,  Calif. 

•  A  training  course  in  the  use  of 
aquatic  organisms  for  measuring  and 
interpreting  water  pollution  has  been 
announced  by  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice.  It  xvill  be  given  at  the  Robert  A.  'Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in  Cincinnati, 
May  6-10,  1957.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
laboratory  demonstrations  xvill  explain  recent 
developments  in  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  data.  Techniques  of 
sampling,  measuring,  and  identifying  organ¬ 
isms  and  the  use  of  the  indicator-organism 
techniques  in  various  situations  xvill  be 
included.  This  course  is  available  to  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  personnel  dealing 
xvith  aquatic  biology  in  industry,  in  state, 
country,  and  municipal  health  depart¬ 
ments,  fish  and  game  departments,  xvater 
supply  and  xxater  pollution  control  agen¬ 
cies,  and  in  colleges  and  universities,  re¬ 
search  institutions,  and  other  organizations. 
Application  forms  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  xvriting:  Harry  P. 
Kramer,  Chief,  Training  Program,  R.  A. 
Taft  Sjjrtitary  Engineering  Center  in  Cin- 
ciiingn,  Cincinnati  26,  Ohio. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  re¬ 
cently  released  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  reports  entitled  Reviews  of  Data  on 
Research  and  Develpment.  Using  1953 
as  the  survey  period,  the  Foundation  esti¬ 
mates  that  a  total  of  $5.4  million  xvas 
spent  for  research  and  development,  repre¬ 
senting  1.5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  $363.2  billion.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  industry-oriented  sec¬ 
tors  participated  about  equally  a  source  of 
funds — $2.8  billion  by  Government  and 
$2.4  billion  by  industry.  Together  these 
txx'o  sectors  furnished  about  96  percent  of 
all  R.  &  D.  financing.  Golleges  and  unixer- 
sities  provided  3  percent  of  the  funds,  $130 
million,  and  other  institutions  one  percent, 


$50  million.  W  ith  reference  to  the  college- 
unixcisity  figure,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
$130  million  does  not  reflect  such  uniden¬ 
tifiable  contributions  as  salaries  of  principal 
investigators  and  other  substantial  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  educational  institutions. 
Requests  for  copies  of  Rexiews  of  Data  on 
Research  and  Development,  No.  1,  should 
be  addressed  to:  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion,  Washington  25,  D.  G. 

•  The  Chemical-Biological  Coordina¬ 
tion  Center,  Washington,  D.  C.  (see 
AIBS  Bulletin,  A^ol.  3,  No.  5,  1953)  re¬ 
cently  terminated  activity.  The  decision 
to  close  the  Center  xvas  made  after  repeated 
efforts  had  failed  to  procure  financial  sup 
port  sufficient  to  permit  it  to  continue  to 
operate  effectix’ely.  The  Center  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1946,  and  xvork  has  included  the 
development  of  a  chemical  and  a  biologi¬ 
cal  code  and  associated  coding  procedures; 
the  development  of  machine  techniques; 
the  design  and  supervision  of  a  screening 
program  for  chemicals  obtained  from  many 
sources;  surveys  of  the  literature  of  struc¬ 
ture-activity  relationships  and  of  test 
methods;  sponsorship  of  symposia  on 
chemical  biological  correlations;  and  ab¬ 
stracting  and  coding  of  specific  reports  on 
biological  effect  from  past  and  current 
literature.  T  he  Center  has  now  coded  on 
IBM  cards  more  than  200,000  lines  of 
biological  data  xxith  reference  to  some 
63,000  chemicals  xvhose  structures  are 
coded  in  the  files. 

•  On  January  1,  1957,  the  Department  of 
Plant  Sciences  of  Syracuse  University  offi¬ 
cially  became  the  Department  of  Bacteri¬ 
ology  and  Botany,  with  Marshall  W. 
Jeniiison  as  Chairman. 

•  The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi¬ 
cal  Research  has  received  two  gifts, 
totalling  $5.5  million  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Alfred  H.  Caspary  and  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I’he  funds  xvill 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  four  nexx' 
buildings  on  tbe  Institute’s  1 3-acre  campus 
xxhich  extends  along  the  Fast  River  (in 
Nexv  York )  from  63  -  68th  Streets.  The 
Caspar}’  gift,  the  largest  contribution  ever 
made  to  the  Institute  from  outside  the 
Rockefeller  family,  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  an  auditorium,  a  graduate 
student  residence  hall,  and  a  president’s 
house.  The  gift  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  construction  and  furnishing 
of  a  building  to  be  known  as  the  Abby 
Aldrich  Rockefeller  Hall,  which  will  serve 
a  unique  function  as  a  social  and  residen¬ 
tial  center  for  scientists  from  all  parts  of 
the  xvorld  who  are  visiting  Nexx-  York,  and 
for  the  Institute  faculty. 

•  The  American  Foundation  for  Aller¬ 
gic  Diseases  has  announced  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  three  Fellowships  in  Research 
and  Clinical  Allergy,  for  a  period  of 
two  years  each,  carrying  a  stipend  of 
$4,500  for  the  first  year,  $4,750  for 
the  second  and  a  total  of  $750  for 
laboratory  and  travel  expenses  during 
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the  two-year  period.  Funds  for  these 
Fellowships  were  made  available  by  John 
D.  F.ockefeller,  Jr.,  through  a  grant  to  the 
b’oundation.  Candidates  must  be  gradu¬ 
ates  of  approved  medical  schools  and  must 
have  completed  the  graduate  training  re¬ 
quired  as  a  preliminary  to  certification  by 
the  Boards  of  Internal  Medicine  or  Pedi¬ 
atrics;  they  are  to  divide  their  time  be¬ 
tween  research  and  clinical  training,  and 
in  the  second  year  10-15  percent  of  a 
candidate’s  time  will  be  devoted  to  teach¬ 
ing.  .Application  should  be  received  by 
Mav  10,  1957,  by  one  of  the  following 
persons;  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Germuth,  Jr., 
Johns  Hopkins  Universitv  Medical  School, 
Baltimore  5,  Maryland;  Dr.  Colin  M.  Mac¬ 
Leod,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  820 
Maloney  Clinic,  36th  and  Spruce  Sts., 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa.;  or  Dr.  Herman  N. 
Eisen,  W  ashington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

•  Fourteen  grants  for  a  total  of 
$78,100  have  heen  awarded  for  a  six 
months  period  by  the  National  Vitamin 
Foundation  to  .American  universities  and 
research  institutions  for  clinical  and  labora 
tory  reseiirch  in  the  fields  of  vitamins  and 
nutrition. 

•  The  National  Seienee  Foundation 
has  announced  345  grants  totalling 
$13,853,350  awarded  during  the  quar¬ 
ter  ending  December  12,  1956,  for  the 
support  of  basic  research  in  the 
sciences,  for  conferences  in  support  of 
science,  for  exchange  of  scientific  informa 
tion,  and  for  training  science  teachers. 

•  The  National  Science  Foundation 
also  announced  the  award  of  845  pre- 
doctoral  graduate  fellowships  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  allied  fields  for  the 
academic  year  1957-58.  Successful  fel¬ 
lows  were  selected  from  3,028  applicants 
from  all  parts  of  continental  U.  S.,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  Honorable  men 
tion  was  accorded  1,391  applicants. 

At  the  same  time  the  F’oundation  an¬ 
nounced  the  names  of  84  winners  of  regu¬ 
lar  postdoctoral  fellowships. 

.Among  the  845  predoctoral  fellowships 
awarded,  64  were  in  zoologv',  33  in  bio- 
chemistrv,  20  in  medical  sciences,  16  in 
botany,  16  in  microbiology,  13  in  genetics, 
9  in  agriculture,  6  in  biophysics,  and  2  in 
general  biology. 

33  of  the  84  postdoctoral  fellowships 
were  made  in  the  life  sciences. 

•  The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
awarded  100  science  Faculty  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  the  academic  year  1957-58. 

.Awarded  this  vear  for  the  first  time,  these 
fellowships  are  offered  as  a  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  teaching  of  science,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  engineering  in  .American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  There  were  416 
applications  for  the  Science  Faculty  Fel¬ 
lowships.  Primary  purpose  of  the  awards  is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  college  and 
university  science  teachers  to  enhance  their 
effectiveness  as  teachers. 


The  award  of  30  Senior  Postdoctoral 
F'ellovvships  was  announced  at  the  same 
time,  a  selection  made  from  168  applicants. 

•  The  10th  Annual  Meeting  of  he 
Gerontological  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Oct.  31-Nov.  2,  1957.  P'or  consideration 
by  the  Program  Committee,  abstracts  of 
papers  in  the  biological  sciences  should  be 
sent,  prior  to  July  1,  1957,  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Biological  Sciences:  Dr.  Albert  1. 
Lansing,  Dept,  of  .Anatomy,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine,  Pittsburgh 
1 3,  Pa.  F  urther  information  about  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  abstracts  should  be 
addressed  to:  Dr.  James  E.  Birren,  Section 
on  .Aging,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Bethesda  14,  Maryland. 

•  Publication  of  the  third  volume  in 
the  estimated  nine-volume,  twenty  year 
project  to  create  for  medicine  the  first 
definitive  collection  of  authentic  full- 
color  illustrations  of  every  significant 
segment  of  the  human  body  and  dis¬ 
eases  that  effect  it,  has  been  announced 
by  Ciba  Pharmaceuticals.  The  entire 
.series  is  being  done  by  the  country’s  leading 
medical  illustrator.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Netter. 
4  wo  volumes  have  already  been  issued: 
“Nervous  System’’  and  “Reproductive  Sys¬ 
tem’’.  The  work  involved  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  volumes  will  occupy  the  best  of  Dr. 
Netter ’s  productive  years. 

•  Bruce  Reynolds,  for  many  years  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mountain  Lake  Biological  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  retired  and  will  be  succeeded  by 

Horton  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

•  William  G.  Evans  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  A’irginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  as  an  assistant  professor  of  ento¬ 
mology. 

•  J.  J.  Hermans,  Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  for  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chem¬ 
istry  at  the  University  of  Leiden, 
Netherlands,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  new  Cellulose  Research  Institute 
established  at  the  College  of  Forestry, 
Syracuse  University,  in  February,  1957. 

•  A  course  in  Marine  Mycology,  carry¬ 
ing  6  semester  hours  of  graduate  or 
senior  credit,  will  be  offered  from  June 
11  through  July  17,  1957,  at  the  Duke 
Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  North 
Carolina.  The  study  of  marine  and  brack¬ 
ish-water  fungi  is  approached  through  a 
minimum  of  lectures,  and  a  maximum 
number  of  hours  of  supervised  laboratory 
study,  field  work,  assigned  readings,  and 
independent  investigation.  Methods  of 
trapping,  isolating,  and  culturing,  together 
with  taxonomic  and  basic  physiological 
studies  constitute  one-third  of  the  course; 
research  on  special  projects  selected  by  the 
participants  constitutes  the  remainder. 
Students  will  have  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  other  fields  of  marine 
biology  such  as  oceanography,  bactcriologv', 
invertebrate  zoology  and  phycology. 


through  the  medium  of  the  course  and  by 
participation  in  station  seminars. 

Fees,  including  tuition,  room  ami  board 
total  $197.50.  A  limited  program  of  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  sufficient  to  cover  expenses 
and  travel  is  available.  For  further  details 
regarding  the  facilities  and  fees  at  the 
Laboratory,  and  for  application  forms, 
write  C.  G.  Bookout,  Director.  Duke 
Marine  Laboratroy,  Department  of  Zool¬ 
ogy,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  (.7 
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•  Yale  University’s  Gingham  (b-eano- 
graphic  Laboratory  will  send  the  first 
major  deep-sea  scientific  expedition 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  area  around  the 
Seychelles  Islands  during  the  summer 
of  1957.  Chief  Scientist  of  the  expedition 
will  be  James  E.  Morrow,  Jr.  Two  other 
scientists  accompanying  Dr.  Morrow  will 
be  W  illard  D.  Hartman  and  Alan  J.  Eohn. 
Specimens  will  be  collected  not  only  for 
A’ale’s  Laboratory  but  for  the  .Natural 
History  Museum  of  Stanford  University. 

•  Parke-Davis  and  Company  has  selected 
a  50  acre  site  near  the  University  of 
Michigan,  .Ann  Arbor,  for  the  location  of 
its  new  $10  million  Medical  Research 
Center.  Due  to  be  completed  by  early 
1959,  the  Center  will  supplement  the 
firm’s  current  research  facilities  in  Detroit. 
Leon  .A.  Sweet  is  Director  of  Research 
with  a  present  research  staff  of  400. 

•  The  following  eight  biological  field 
slalionss  have  received  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  for  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  The  grants  will  be  used  to  provide 
funds  for  students  who  wish  to  conduct 
research,  pre-  and  post-doctoral  at  the  sta 
tions.  The  stations  are:  Bermuda  Biologi 
cal  Station,  St.  Georges;  University  of 
Michigan  Biological  Station,  Cheboygan; 
Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory,  Beau¬ 
fort,  N.  C.;  Friday  Harbor  Laboratory, 
University  of  W’ashington,  Fridav  Harbor; 
Highlands  Biological  Station,  Highlands, 
N.  C.;  Lake  Itasca  Forestry  and  Biological 
Station,  Lake  Itasca,  Minn.;  Mountain 
Lake  Biological  Station,  Mt.  Lake,  Va.; 
University  of  Oklahoma  Biological  Field 
Station,  W  illis,  Oklahoma. 

•  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
acquired  by  purchase,  lease,  donation 
or  public  land  order,  162,398  acres  for 
wildlife  purposes  between  January  1, 
1953  and  June  30,  1956.  The  largest 
area  acquired  was  the  new  Snake  Creek 
National  W'ildlife  Refuge,  on  Garrison 
Reservoir  in  North  Dakota  (24,623  acres). 
Two  other  large  tracts  were:  the  Chassa 
howitzka  National  W  ildlife  Refuge  in 
Florida  (16,978  acres)  and  the  Kirwin  Na 
tional  W’ildlife  Refuge  in  Kansas  (10,864 
acres ) . 

•  The  Chicago  Zoological  Society  has 
announced  plans  to  promote  research  at 
the  Zoological  Park  at  Brookfield,  Ill.  Pro 
vided  that  there  is  no  interference  with  the 
health  or  exhibition  use  of  the  animals, 
basic  or  utilitarian  research  proposals  are 
welcomed  in  the  fields  of  behavior, 
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physiology,  pathology,  parasitology,  and 
evolution.  Projects  will  be  passed  on  by 
the  scientific  advisory  committee  of  the 
Societs.  which  consists  of:  Alfred  E.  Emer¬ 
son,  Smith  Freeman,  Karl  P.  Schmidt, 
Robert  Bean  and  Tappan  Gregory.  Finan¬ 
cial  support  for  projects  must  come  from 
outside  sources.  Some  space  and  laboratory 
facilities  in  the  animal  hospital  at  the  park 
are  being  made  available  for  research.  The 
bacteriologist,  Evelyn  B.  Tilden,  and  the 
veterinarian.  Weaver  M.  Williamson,  will 
be  available  for  consultation  and  assistance. 
The  research  program  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  George  B.  Rabb,  Curator  and 
Coordinator  of  Research,  Chicago  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Park,  Brookfield,  111. 

•  The  .Anieriran  Museum  of  Natural 
Histors  is  seeking  information  from 
persons  interested  in  high  quality 
rolor-illustrated  scientific  books.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  .American  institutions  and  pub¬ 
lishers  have  fallen  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  publication  of  good  color 
illustrations,  the  Museum  is  sponsoring  the 
publication  of  “Butterflies  of  the  American 
Tropics,  the  Genus  Anaea”  by  William 
Phillips  Comstock.  Due  to  the  tremendous 
cost  of  reproducing  the  30  color  plates, 
the  Museum  needs  to  have  in  advance  an 
indication  of  the  demand  for  such  a  book. 
The  museum  does  not  expect  to  recover 
the  full  cost  of  publication.  But  if  the 
response  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  the  expense  will  be  sub¬ 
scribed.  the  book  will  be  published.  How¬ 
ever,  should  the  response  be  insufficient, 
the  Museum  resenes  the  right  to  return 
all  money  received  through  advance  appeal. 
All  who  w  ish  to  purchase  this  volume  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  the  Museum  in  the 
project,  are  urged  to  submit  orders  as  soon 
as  possible.  Prepublication  price  is  S20 
(after  publication,  $25).  For  further 
information,  write:  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Central  Park  M'est  at 
79th  St.,  New’  Vork  24,  N.  Y. 

•  The  Society  of  American  Bacteriolo¬ 
gists  has  received  grants  from  industry 
to  support  fundamental  research  on 
the  taxonomy  of  actinomycetes.  The 
program  is  intended  to  foster  research  in 
the  field  and  to  encourage  the  training  of 
taxonomists.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that 
monographic  treatments  of  the  actinomy¬ 
cetes  will  be  published  and  a  system  of 
identification  established.  Companies  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  fund  are:  Abbott  Labora¬ 
tories,  Bristol  Laboratories,  Chas.  Pfizer  & 
Co.,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  Lcderle  Laboratories, 
Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme,  Parke-Davis  & 
Co.,  and  Upjohn  Co.  Applications  for 
support  of  work  that  deals  w'ith  any  phase 
of  actinomycete  taxonomy  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to:  Prof.  K.  L.  Jones,  Dept,  of 
Botany,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

•  The  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
lile  Paralysis  is  offering  fellowships  for 
short  courses  in  tissue  culture.  Post¬ 
doctoral  iinestigators  and  teachers,  gradu¬ 


ate  students  and  experienced  laboratory 
personnel  with  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
eligible  to  apply.  The  latter  should  be 
currently  employed  in  a  laboratory  position 
where  they  will  utilize  this  training.  Fel¬ 
lowships  may  only  be  used  to  support  study 
in  formal  courses  designed  to  teach  the 
principles,  techniques  and  application  of 
tissue  culture;  courses  not  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  6  weeks  in  duration.  Financial  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  based  on  the  individual  appli¬ 
cant’s  need.  Applications  and  further  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from:  Division  of 
Professional  Education,  National  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Infantile  Paralysis,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

•  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  completed  arrangements  with  the 
Excerpta  Medica  Foundation,  New 
York,  under  which,  for  the  first  time, 
Soviet  medical  literature  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  U.  S.  The  plan  calls  for 
translation  and  publication  of  abstracts  of 
the  Soviet  medical  literature.  The  abstracts 
will  be  prepared  by  Soviet  specialists,  the 
material  being  edited  and  supervised  by  a 
permanent  editorial  committee  of  30 
Soviet  scientists  appointed  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the  Presidium  of 
the  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences,  U.S.S.R. 
T  hese  abstracts  will  be  supplemented  by 
verbatim  translations  of  abstracts  in  espe¬ 
cially  selected  fields.  The  abstracts  will  be 
published  under  the  title  Abstracts  of 
Soviet  Medicine  and  will  appear  through¬ 
out  1957,  as  two  separate  publications: 
Part  A,  Basic  Medical  Sciences,  Part  B, 
Clinical  Medicine,  with  a  yearly  output  of 
1300-1400  pages. 

•  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine,  recently  received  a 
$75,000  three-year  grant  from  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  promote  the 
training  of  research  scientists.  For 
many  years  the  Laboratory  has  been  train¬ 
ing  workers  for  its  own  use  and  for  other 
institutions — trainees  ranging  from  young¬ 
sters  of  high-school  age  to  established 
scientists  seeking  specialized  experience  in 
the  unique  environment  that  the  Labora¬ 
tory  offered.  Each  summer  approximately 
70  persons  have  participated  in  the  train¬ 
ing  program.  T  he  new  grant  will  allow  for 
an  improvement  in  this  program  and  doubt¬ 
less  increased  facilities  for  handling  a 
larger  number  of  persons  desiring  this 
experience. 

•  The  National  Cancer  Institute, 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  has  established  a 
research  training  program  to  increase 
scientific  manpower  for  clinical  and 
non-clinical  cancer  research.  Initiallv, 
fourteen  institutions  will  receive  $819,067. 
The  program  is  intended  to  extend  and 
supplement  but  not  replace  the  research 
training  opportunities  available  through 
regular  research  fellowships  and  through 
employment  on  research  projects.  Under 
the  new  program  the  institutions  receiving 
funds  will  select  and  appoint  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  be  trained  and  determine  the 


stipends  they  are  to  receive.  More  than 
half  of  the  $1.2  million  involved  has  been 
appropriated  especially  for  training  in  tbe 
fields  of  chemotherapy  and  steroid  hor¬ 
mones;  the  following  universities  being 
recipients:  University  of  Utah,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbia  University,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  SIoan-Kettering  Institute  for  Can¬ 
cer  Research,  and  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute.  Other  research  training  grants 
have  been  awarded  to:  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  Brown  University,  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Washington  University, 
Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory, 
and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Re¬ 
quests  for  information  concerning  this  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  sent  to:  Research  Grants 
and  Fellowship  Branch,  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Bethesda  14,  Maryland. 

•  Future  International  Congresses  of 
interest  to  biologists: 

May  7-24,  195”.  Geneva,  Switzerland.  10th 
\\’orld  Health  .Assembly,  AV'orld  Health 
Organization,  c/o  Palais  des  Nations, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

June  2-8,  1957.  Turin,  Italy,  2nd  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Photobiology.  In¬ 
ternational  Committee  on  Photobiology. 
Dr.  .Alexander  Hollaender,  Biology  Divi¬ 
sion,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
P.O.  Box  P.,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 
June  1-9,  1957.  Turin,  Italy.  3rd  Scien¬ 
tific  Film  Festival.  Secretariat,  Minerva 
Medica,  Corso  Bramante  83-85,  Turin, 
Italy. 

June  24-27,  1957.  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  .Agricultural  Institute  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  Society,  .Agricultural  Pesticide 
Technical  Society,  Canadian  Phytopath- 
ological  Society,  Canadian  Society  of 
.Agronomy,  Canadian  Society  of  Animal 
Production,  Canadian  Soil  Science  So¬ 
ciety,  .Annual  Meetings.  Dr.  W.  J. 
.Anderson,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  A'^ancouver,  Canada. 

July  9-13,  1957.  Paris,  France.  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Insects,  Congress.  Mr.  G.  Richard,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rennes,  Rennes,  France. 

July  26-.Aug.  I,  1957.  Paris,  France.  4th 
International  Congress  of  Nutrition. 
Prof.  E.  Terroine,  Centre  National  de 
la  Recherche  Scientifique,  71  Boulevard 
Pereire,  Paris  17e,  France. 

-August  19-24,  1957.  Moscow,  USSR. 
International  Symposium  on  the  Origin 
of  Life.  International  Union  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry.  R.  H.  S.  Thompson,  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  Department  of  Chemical 
Pathologv’,  Guy's  Hospital  Medical 
School,  London,  S.  E.  1,  England. 
.August  26-28,  1957.  Semmering  or  Zell 
am  See,  .Austria.  International  Society 
for  Biological  Rhythm.  6th  Conference. 
Arne  Sollberger,  Secretary,  Anatomical 
Department,  Karolinska  Institutet, 
Stockholm  60,  Sweden. 

.August  28-Sept.  3,  1957.  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland.  9th  International  Congress  of 
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Cell  Biology,  International  Society  for 
Cell  Biology.  Prof.  H.  G.  Callan,  Dept, 
of  National  History,  Bell  Pettigrew 
Museum,  The  University,  St.  Andrews, 
Fife,  Scotland. 

September  4-11,  1957.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  119th  Annual  Meeting.  The 
Secretary,  BAAS,  Burlington  House, 
London,  W.  1,  England. 

October  29-Nov.  3,  1957.  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee.  International  Conference  on 
Photoperiodism  in  Plants  and  Animals. 
Dr.  Robert  W^ithrow,  Chief,  Div.  of 
Radiation  and  Organisms.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  18-Dec.  9,  1957.  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  9th  Pacific  Science  Congress, 
Dr.  Charng  Ratanarat,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral,  Pacific  Science  Congress,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science,  Ministry  of  Industry, 
Bangkok. 

June,  1958.  Lisbon,  Portugal  (tentative). 
6th  International  Congress  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Malaria.  Professor  Traga 
de  Azevedo,  Secretary  Treasurer,  Ecole 
de  Medecine  Tropicale,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

July  16-23,  1958.  London,  England.  15th 
International  Congress  of  Zoology,  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Biological  Sciences. 
Prof.  H.  R.  Hewer,  Secretary-  General  of 
Congress,  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Prince  Consort  Road, 
London,  S.  W.  7,  England. 

July  1958.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.  11th 
World’s  Poultry  Science  Congress.  Major 
Ian  Macdougall,  45,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.  C.  1,  England. 

August  4-10,  1958.  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
7th  International  Congress  of  Micro¬ 
biology-.  International  Association  of 
Microbiologists.  Dr.  Guiseppe  Penso, 
Secretary  General,  Instituto  Superiore  di 
Sanita,  Viale  Regina  Elena,  299,  Rome, 
Italy. 

August  10-16,  1958.  Burlington,  Vermont. 
International  Congress  of  Radiation 
Biology.  John  S.  Coleman.  Division  of 
Physical  Sciences,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  2101  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

August  20-27,  1958.  Montreal,  Canada. 
1 0th  International  Congress  of  Genetics, 
International  Union  of  Biological 
Sciences.  Mr.  J.  W.  Boyes,  General 
Secretary,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

August  28-Sept.  1,  1958.  Ottawa,  Canada. 
4th  International  Biometric  Conference, 
International  Biometric  Society  of  the 
International  Union  of  Biological 
Sciences.  Secretary,  Biometric  Society, 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  Har- 
penden,  Herts,  England. 

September  1-7,  1958.  \'ienna,  Austria.  4th 
International  Congress  of  Biochemistry, 
Internation  Union  of  Biochemistry. 
O.  Hoffmann  Ostenhof,  ^^'ahringerstr, 
42,  Vienna,  Austria. 

September,  1958.  Undecided.  2nd  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
uses  of  Atomic  Energy-,  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations, 
New  York. 
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September  2-6,  1958.  Oxford,  England. 
1st  International  Conference  of  Opera¬ 
tional  Research,  organized  by  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America,  the  Institute  of  Management 
Sciences  of  the  U.  S.  Dr.  Thornton 
Page,  Operations  Research  Office,  7100 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Chevy-  Chase  15, 
Maryland. 

November,  1958.  Washington,  D.  C. 
International  Conference  on  Scientific 
Information,  sponsored  by  American 
Documentation  Institute,  National 
.\cademy  of  Sciences,  and  National 
Science  Foundation.  Office  of  Executive 
Secretary,  Intern.  Conf.  on  Sc.  Informa¬ 
tion,  NAS-NRC,  2101  Constitution 
.\ve.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

1958.  Helsinki,  Finland.  12th  Interna¬ 
tional  Ornithological  Congress,  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Biological  Sciences. 
Prof.  A.  Portmann,  Zoological  Institute 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

1958.  France.  15th  International  Horti¬ 
cultural  Congress,  International  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Horticultural  Congresses.  Dr. 
G.  de  Bakker,  Ministry-  of  Agriculture, 
Bezuidenhoutseweg  30,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands. 

1959.  Montreal,  Canada.  9th  International 
Botanical  Congress,  International  Union 
of  Biological  Sciences.  Dr.  A.  J.  Skolko, 
Botany-  and  Plant  Pathology,  Dir.  Science 
Sersice  Bldg.,  Carling  Avenue,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

1959.  Austria.  14th  International  Lim¬ 
nological  Congress.  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Lim¬ 
nology,  The  Ferry  House,  Far  Sawrey, 
.\mbleside,  Westmoreland,  England. 
1959.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  21st  In¬ 
ternational  Physiological  Congress.  Dr. 
Bernardo  A.  Houssay,  Sociedad  Argen¬ 
tina  de  Biologia,  Santa  Fe  1171,  Buenos 
.\ires,  Argentina. 

•  Alfred  C.  Redfield,  physiologists  and 
oceanographer,  will  retire  this  summer 
from  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dr.  Redfield,  in  addition  to  his 
Harvard  work,  has  been  Associate  Director 
and  Senior  Oceanographer  at  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  for  many  years. 

•  Roger  Revelle,  director  of  the  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography  recently  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  degree  from  Pamona 
College  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  deep  sea  research. 

•  Arthur  G.  Steinberg,  Children’s  Medi¬ 
cal  Center,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  professor  of  biology  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


•  J.  H.  McLeod,  dean  of  the  College  of 
.\griculture.  University  of  Tennessee,  re¬ 
tired  in  January  to  be  succeeded  by  Web¬ 
ster  Pendergrass. 

•  Edgar  Anderson,  professor  of  botany 
at  \\’ashington  University-  and  director  of 


the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  lias  re¬ 
ceived  a  $14,000  Guggenheim  Foundation 
grant  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  extend¬ 
ing  his  techniques  for  the  measurement  of 
variation  of  various  kinds  of  organisms  and 
various  kinds  of  problems.  In  this  capacity, 
he  will  assume  the  title  of  curator  c  f  useful  1 
plants  at  the  garden.  I 

•  Irvin  W.  Sizer  has  been  appointed  I 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biology  at  p 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology, 

In  the  department  since  1935  Dr.  Si/er  has  1 
taught  physiology  and  biochemistry,  and 
recently  sened  as  acting  head  of  the  ; 
department.  i 

I 

•  John  Tee-Van  has  been  appointed  gen-  , 

eral  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  E 
Park  and  Aquarium,  following  four  years  ■ 
of  service  as  director.  Christopher  W.  ■ 
Coates,  curator  and  aquarist  since  1944,  f 
has  been  named  director  of  the  aquarium, 
which  will  open  at  Coney  Island  this  I 
spring.  I 

•  William  G.  Conway,  who  has  been 
curator  of  birds  at  the  St.  Louis  Zoological  : 
Park,  has  been  named  associate  curator  of  ^ 
birds  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

•  Hardy  L.  Shirley,  dean  of  the  State 

University-  College  of  Forestry-  at  Syracuse  : 
University,  has  been  made  an  honorary  ^ 
member  of  the  Society  of  Finnish  Foresten  | 
for  his  “outstanding  contributions  to  the  I 
fields  of  international  forestry”.  | 

•  Evelyn  L,  Oginsky,  research  associate  I 
at  the  ^lerck  Institute  in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  j 
has  joined  the  faculty-  of  the  Univ  ersity  of 
Oregon’s  Medical  School  as  associate  pro 
fessor  of  bacteriology. 

•  Colin  M.  MacLeod,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  department  of  microbiology  at  New 
York  University  College  of  Medicine,  has 
been  appointed  John  H.  Musser  professor 
of  research  medicine  and  chairman  of  the  | 
department  of  research  medicine  at  the  I 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi  | 
cine.  Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer,  Jr.,  has  | 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  position  left  | 
vacant  by  Dr.  MacLeod  in  New  York.  I 

•  Lowell  T.  Coggesihall,  until  recently  a  j 
special  assistant  to  Secretary  Folsom  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
W’elfare,  has  resumed  his  duties  as  dean 
of  the  division  of  biological  sciences  at  the  t 
University  of  Chicago. 

•  Edward  L.  Tatum,  chairman  of  the  f 
department  of  biochemistry  at  Stanford  | 
University,  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  effective  Januarv 

1,  1957.  Dr.  Tatum  will  carry  on  his 
research  in  the  genetics  and  metabolism  of 
bacteria,  yeast,  and  molds.  f 

•  Brandeis  University  has  announced  the 

formation  of  a  research  wing  in  physiology 
in  its  Science  Research  Center  by  J.  M. 
Rogoff,  discoverer  of  interrenalin,  an  f 
adrenal  hormone  used  in  the  treatment  of  ; 
Addison’s  disease.  | 
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•  Earl  R.  Stadtman,  biochemist  with 
the  National  Heart  Institute  (NIH)  has 
been  avsarded  one  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Science  awards  for  outstanding 
scientific  contributions.  Dr.  Stadtman  re¬ 
ceived  his  award  for  the  discovery  of  the 
transiicetylase  enzyme  and  its  part  in  the 
metabolism  of  fatty  acid. 

t  R.  .Maurice  Myers,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Biological  Sciences  at  W'est- 
ern  Illinois  State  College  will  direct  a  tour 
that  will  spend  four  weeks  in  Africa  (Bel¬ 
gian  Congo,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Kenya, 
Tanganyika,  and  Uganda).  The  tour  is 
sponsored  by  the  College,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Illinois 
Education  Association. 

•  Lawrence  M.  Ames,  of  the  Engineer 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  has  been  awarded  a 
Research  and  Study  Fellowship  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Dr.  Ames,  a  re¬ 
search  mycologist  who  heads  the  Fungus 
Control  Section,  will  pursue  research  on 
cellulose-destroying  fungi. 

•  Arthur  W.  Weston,  formerly  Assistant 
Director  of  Development,  has  been  named 
Director  of  Research  at  Abbott  Labora¬ 
tories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

•  Orr  E.  Reynolds,  Director  of  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Sciences  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  since  1949,  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Sciences,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Development  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

•  The  appointment  of  Arthur  Cronquist 
as  Curator  and  Richard  M.  Klein  as 
Alfred  H.  Caspary  Curator  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  effective  March  1,  1957.  Dr. 
Klein  has  been  at  the  Garden  since  1952, 
the  same  year  that  Dr.  Cronquist  joined 
the  staff  as  associate  curator. 

•  A.  E.  Murneek,  horticulturist-plant 
physiologist,  retired  recently  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  with  the  title  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture.  Dr.  Mur¬ 
neek  has  retired  to  6137  S.W.  47th  Ave., 
Portland,  Ore. 

•  Perry  W.  Gilbert,  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  Cornell  University,  will  spend  the  spring 
term  of  1957  on  leave  as  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow  at  the  Lerner  Marine  Laboratory, 
Bahamas,  studying  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  the  reproductive  tract  of 
elasmobranch  fishes. 

•  Recipients  of  the  1956  Nash  Conser¬ 
vation  Awards  were  announced  recently. 

Ten  professional  workers,  selected  as  typi¬ 
fying  America’s  thousands  of  dedicated 
professional  conservationists,  each  received 
$500  and  a  bronze  plaque.  In  addition 
plac|ues  were  awarded  to  ten  non  profes¬ 
sional  conservationists  whose  contributions 
were  made  as  acts  of  good  citizenship. 


Richard  L.  W'eaver,  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Education,  University  of 
Michigan  received  one  of  the  professional 
awards  for  his  two  decades  of  leadership  as 
a  student  teacher,  state  advisor  and  officer 
in  conservation  organizations.  The  other 
nine  professional  awards  were  made  to; 
Marshall  T.  Augustine,  Annapolis,  Md.; 
Richard  J.  Dorer,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Charles 
D.  Kelley,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Bernard  F. 
Manbey,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Leon  J.  McDon¬ 
ald,  Stillwater,  Okla.;  Roger  T.  Robinson, 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  J.  Clark  Salyer,  II, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  James  K.  Vessey,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.;  Norman  G.  Wilder,  Dover, 
Del. 

•  J.  William  Hinkley  has  been  elected 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Research  Corporation,  succeeding  Joseph 
W.  Barker.  Mr.  Hinkley  is  author  of  an 
article  in  this  issue  (page  15)  on  Research 
Corporation. 

•  Herbert  Tabor  recently  received  one 
of  the  Flemming  Awards,  presented 
annually  to  the  10  outstanding  men 
under  forty  in  Government  Service.  Dr. 
Tabor,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  received  the 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  collaborative 
work  with  Dr.  S.  M.  Rosenthal  on  the 
fundamental  disturbances  of  fluids  and 
electrolytes  in  burn  shock. 

•  The  Netherlands  Scientific  Film  As¬ 
sociation  has  published  the  3rd  edition 
of  a  catalogue,  compiled  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  International  Scientific  Film 
Association,  of  a  world  list  of  films  contain¬ 
ing  those  on  human  and  comparative  para¬ 
sitology.  The  list  contains  260  films  from 
19  countries,  preceded  by  an  index  for  the 
name  of  the  parasite  as  well  as  the  picture. 
The  list  may  be  ordered,  at  $1.50  per  copy, 
from:  Hon.  Treasurer  Netherlands  Scien¬ 
tific  Film  Association,  Catharaijnesingel 
59,  ingang  Sterrenbos,  Utrecht,  The 
Netherlands. 

•  Recent  faculty  changes  in  the  Botany 
Department  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  include:  H.  R.  DeSelm,  fromerly 
at  the  Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers 
College,  appointed  instructor  and  research 
associate  on  an  AEC  project;  Richard  C. 
Smith,  appointed  instructor;  A.  Randolph 
Shields,  appointed  instructro;  C.  C.  Laing, 
resigned  to  become  assistant  professor. 
Dept,  of  Botany,  University  of  \Vyoming; 
C.  W.  James,  resigned  to  become  botanist 
at  the  Gray  Herbarium,  Harvard  University. 

•  Consultants  Bureau  Inc,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  scientific  transla¬ 
tion,  and  which  now  publishes  in  translation 
seventeen  Russian  journals  in  the  fields  of 
chemistry  and  physics,  is  undertaking  for 
the  AIBS  the  translation  of  four  Soviet 
biological  journals  beginning  with  the 
January  1957  issues — Microbiology,  Plant 
Physiology,  and  the  Botany  and  Biology 
sections  of  Doklady  (Proceedings  of  the 


Academy  of  Sciences).  It  is  Consultants 
Bureau’s  policy  to  present  translations  by 
active  scientists  working  in  the  field  of 
specialization  from  which  they  are  trans¬ 
lating — as  in  all  of  Consultants  Bureau’s 
previous  translations,  which  include  the 
Russian  journals  Biochemistry  and  the  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Experimental  Biology  and  Medi¬ 
cine  (beginning  with  the  January  1956 
issues),  as  well  as  two  recent  Soviet  collec¬ 
tions  on  radiobiology.  However,  since 
biological  translation  represents  something 
of  a  new  ventures  for  C.  B.,  and  since  there 
are  so  many  possible  fields  of  specialization 
within  the  biological  sciences.  Consultants 
Bureau  is  still  eager  to  enlist  new  transla¬ 
tors  for  this  project.  Those  scientists  w'ho 
are  interested  and  possess  a  fluent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  both  Russian  and  Engh'sh  should 
contact  Consultants  Bureau  Inc.,  227  West 
17th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

•  The  Tissue  Culture  Association  is 
again  sponsoring  a  Course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
cell  and  tissue  culture.  The  Course  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Paul, 
University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  It  will 
be  given  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Medicine,  Denver,  Colorado, 
from  Julv  1-26,  1957.  The  tuition  will 
be  SIOO.OO. 

This  is  an  intensive  4-week  course  deal¬ 
ing  v\ith  the  structure  and  function  of  liv¬ 
ing  cells,  techniques  of  tissue  culture  and 
interpretation  of  results.  It  is  designed  to 
give  to  responsible  investigators  a  back¬ 
ground  of  general  information  on  cultured 
cells  and  an  opening  wedge  of  training  in 
the  application  of  the  method  to  problems 
in  several  current  areas  of  research. 

The  morning  work  includes  a  review  of 
the  principles  and  techniques  pertaining  to 
the  main  event  of  the  laboratory  work,  and 
a  demonstration  of  the  procedures  to  be 
used.  Each  participant  prepares  and  man¬ 
ages  his  own  cell  cultures.  Afternoons 
afford  opportunity  for  library  work  and  for 
consultation  with  the  staff  concerning  the 
projects  contemplated  by  each  of  the  class 
members.  Evening  lectures  Monday 
through  Friday  by  members  of  the  staff 
and  by  distinguished  guest  lecturers  cover 
\arious  fields  of  research  in  which  the 
tissue  culture  method  has  been  used  to 
advantage. 

The  course  is  designed  specifically  for 
post  graduates  (M.D.  or  Ph.D.)  who  plan 
to  use  cultured  tissues  in  their  research  or 
teaching.  Requests  for  application  forms 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Mary  S.  Parsh- 
lev,  College  of  Phvsicians  and  Surgeons, 
630  West  168th  St.',  New  York  32,  N.  Y., 
and  should  be  completed  and  returned  to 
her  not  later  than  May  1st.  Successful 
candidates  will  be  notified  about  May  1 5th. 

•  Recent  deaths  among  biologists : 

Emilio  P.  Meinecke,  San  Francisco, 
California;  retired  forest  pathologist  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  87; 
February,  1957. 
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Herman  L.  Ibsen,  Manhattan,  Kansas; 
professor  of  genetics  of  Kansas  St.  Col¬ 
lege.  69;  January,  1955. 

Emmett  Reid  Dunn,  Br\'n  Mawr,  Pa.; 
professor  of  biology  at  Haverford  College. 
62;  February,  1957. 

Virgil  S.  Pratt,  Moscow,  Idaho;  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  fishery  management  of 
University  of  Idaho.  41;  Jan.,  1957. 

Joseph  A.  Trent,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma; 
professor  of  botany  at  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University.  56;  February,  1957. 

Emmett  B.  Morrow,  Raleigh,  N.  C.; 
research  associate  professor  of  horticulture 
at  N.  C.  State  College.  60;  February,  1957. 

Robert  P.  Bigelow,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
professor  emeritus  of  zoology  at  M.I.T. 
92;  December,  1955. 

William  D.  Frost,  Madison,  W'iscon- 
sin;  professor  emeritus  of  bacteriology’  at 
the  University  of  W'isconsin  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  medical  school.  89; 
January,  1957. 

John  T.  Zimmer,  W'hite  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
chairman  of  the  department  of  birds  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
67;  January,  1957. 

John  M.  Beal,  Chicago,  Ill.;  professor 
emeritus  of  botany  at  the  Unisersity  of 
Chicago.  68;  January,  1957. 

Eleanor  Carothers,  Kingman,  Kansas; 
cytologist,  Kansas  Unisersity  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pa.  74;  January,  195”. 

Edward  Hamilton,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.; 
assistant  director  of  the  State  University 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute.  48; 
December,  1956. 

John  H.  Hoskins,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
head  of  the  department  of  botany  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  61;  February, 
1957. 

Fred  R.  Beaudette,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.;  professor  of  animal  pathology  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University. 
59;  January,  1957. 

D.  H.  Hetler,  Missoula,  Montana;  pro¬ 
fessor  of  bacteriology  and  chairman  of  the 
department  at  Montana  State  University. 
60;  September,  1956. 

John  T.  Millen,  Detroit,  Michigan;  re¬ 
tired  director  of  the  Detroit  Zoo.  72; 
December,  1956. 

Arthur  S.  Pearse,  Durham,  N.  C.;  re¬ 
tired  professor  of  zoology  at  Duke  Uni\er 
sity.  79;  December,  19"6. 


the  ^pcietie^ 

•  The  Darbaker  Prize  Committee  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America  will 
accept  nominations  for  an  award  to  be 
announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  1957.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bequest,  the  award  is  to  be  made  for 
meritorious  work  in  the  study  of  algae. 


particularly  the  microscopic  algae.  The 
Committee  will  base  its  judgment  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  papers  published  by  the 
candidate  during  the  last  two  full  calendar 
years  previous  to  the  closing  date  for  nomi¬ 
nations.  Only  papers  published  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  will  be  considered.  Nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  1957  award  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
by  reprints  of  the  publications  supporting 
the  candidacy  should  be  sent  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  by  May  1,  1957. 
The  value  of  the  Prize  for  1957  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  income  from  the  trust  fund 
but  it  is  expected  to  be  about  $150.00. 

•  The  American  Society  of  Zoologists, 
during  the  1956  Storrs  meeting,  passed 
the  following  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  :  ( 1 )  a  new  officer,  the  Program 
Officer,  was  authorized  to  take  charge  of 
details  for  planning  the  annual  meeting, 
(2)  there  will  now  be  only  one  class  of 
membership,  the  only  requirement  for 
election  being  possession  of  the  Ph.D.  or 
its  equivalent,  (3)  in  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  executise  committee,  there 
will  now  always  be  two  candidates  for  each 
position,  (4)  voting  will  be  my  mail  ballot. 

Members  of  ASZ  are  being  asked,  at  the 
time  of  paying  annual  dues,  to  contribute 
SI  to  a  fund  to  support  travel  to  the  1958 
International  Zoological  Congress  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  outside 
support  for  travel  will  be  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  if  members  will  build  a  substantial 
fund.  The  Society  voted  to  meet  with  the 
-MBS  at  Stanford  in  August,  1957. 

•  1957  officers  of  the  American  Society 
of  Professional  Biologists  are:  President: 
.\lbert  Dickman;  President-elect:  James  R. 
Foster;  Treasurer:  Harriette  D.  Vera;  Vice- 
Presidents  (regional):  Hubert  Heitman, 
Harold  M.  Kaplan,  Carl  R.  Fellers,  and 
H.  MaeVandiviere. 

•  The  32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Parasitologists  will 
he  held  October  30-Novemher  2,  1957 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  6th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 
W.  G.  Sawitz,  Jefferson  Medical  School, 
Philadelphia,  is  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Local  Committee  for  these  meetings. 

•  The  1957  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and 
Herpetologists  will  be  held  at  the  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  .\pril  18-21,  1957. 
Fred  Cagle,  Chairman,  Zoology  Depart¬ 
ment,  Tulane  University,  is  local  Chair¬ 
man  for  the  meetings. 

•  Officers  of  the  American  Society  of 

Plant  Taxonomists  for  1957  are:  Presi¬ 
dent:  Truman  G.  Yuncker;  Chairman  of 
the  Council:  C.  Smith;  Treasurer: 

Charles  B.  Heiser,  Jr.;  Secretary:  Robert 
F.  Thorne,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Ames, 
Iowa;  New  Council  Member:  Mildred  E. 
Mathias.  'I'he  Society  has  acquired  the 
journal  Brittoiiia  from  the  New’  York 


Botanical  Garden  and  will  publish  it  as  a 
quarterly;  membership  in  the  Socict  now 
will  include  a  subscription. 

•  TTie  American  Phytopathologiral  So- 
tiety,  which  will  meet  at  Stanfo  d  in 
August,  requests  the  suggestions  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  symposia  subjects.  All  suggestions 
should  be  forwarded  to  Paul  R.  Miller, 
Plant  Disease  Survey,  U.  S.  D.  Plant 
Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

•  The  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  also  meeting  under  MBS 
auspices  in  1957,  is  planning  a  sympoMum, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  van  <  )ver- 
beek,  on  “Recent  Advances  in  the  Study 
of  Tropisms”  and  a  roundtable  discussion 
on  the  general  subject,  “The  Mechanism 
of  F’loral  Initiation”,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  A.  W.  Galston. 

•  The  Northeastern  Section  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  w  ill  liold  a 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine,  .August  20-22,  1957.  Field  trips  to 
Mt.  Katahdin,  University  forests  and  the 
Jackson  Laboratories  at  Bar  Harbor  are 
planned  in  connection  with  the  meetings. 

•  1957  officers  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Biology  Teachers  are:  President: 
John  Breukelman;  Past  President:  John  P. 
Harrold;  President-elect:  Irene  Hollenbeck; 
First  Vice-President:  Howard  E.  Weaver; 
Second  Vice-President:  Frances  L.  Hall; 
Third  \’ice-Prcsident:  Robert  L.  Smith; 
Secretary -Treasurer:  Paul  V.  Webster, 
Bryan  City  Schools,  Bryan,  Ohio.  The 
Association  will  meet  with  AIBS  in  August 
and  .\A.\S  in  December  1957. 

During  the  summer  of  1957,  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  will  cooperate  with  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Purdue  University  and 
Indiana  University  on  Science  Institutes. 

•  The  new  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Oklahoma  Academy  of  Science  is  J. 
Teague  Self,  Professor  of  Zoology,  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The  .Acad¬ 
emy  President  for  1957  is  D.  E.  Howell, 
Oklahoma  A  &  M;  Secretary -Treasurer  (2 
year  term)  Philip  Smith,  University  of 
Oklahoma.  School  of  Medicine,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

•  The  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
with  financial  assistance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  is  again  spon¬ 
soring  a  Summer  Institute  for  I’eachers  of 
Botany  at  Cornell  University  (June  30  to 
.August  10,  1957).  Funds  are  available  for 
40  stipends  at  $450  each;  dependency 
allotments  of  $90  per  dependent  (up  to 
four)  are  allowed  to  stipend  holders. 
Application  forms  and  supporting  letters 
should  be  sent  to  the  Director,  Dr.  Harlan 
P.  Banks,  Department  of  Botany,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

•  The  American  Physiological  Society 

held  its  71st  Annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Ill.,  with  the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology,  .April 
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15-19,  1957.  The  Fall  Meeting  of  the 
Societ  w  ill  be  held  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  over  Labor  Day 
weekend. 

Three  outstanding  symposia  were  held 
during  the  April  meeting:  “Tissue  Oxygen 
Tension”,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Julius 

H.  Coinroe,  Jr.;  “Utilization  of  Recorded 
Knowledge”,  Chairman,  Maurice  B.  Vis- 
scher;  and  “Bioclimatology”,  Chairman, 
Douglas  II.  K.  Lee.  A  special  session  on 
teaching,  “Graduate  Students  in  Physi- 
olgy”  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I'  .  Adolph. 

•  The  William  T.  Porter  Fellowship, 
administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Physiological  Society,  pro¬ 
vides  a  stipend  of  $3,000  per  year  to  a 
graduate  student  in  his  or  her  final 
year  of  predoctoral  study.  The  funds 
are  provided  from  income  of  the  Harvard 
Apparatus  Company,  founded  by  Dr. 
Porter.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Ray  G. 
Daggs,  9650  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington 
14,  D.  C.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
prior  to  January  10th  for  consideration 
each  year. 

In  order  to  recognize  and  reward  pre 
eminence  among  younger  physiologists  the 
American  Physiological  Society  has  estab 
lished  an  annual  Bowditch  Lectureship  in 
honor  of  the  first  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  Henry  Pickering  Bowditch.  The 
lecturer  is  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
Society  at  the  preceeding  Spring  Meeting 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  from 
among  the  membership  who  are  under 
approximately  40  years  of  age.  John  R. 
Pappenheimer  was  the  1956  Bowditch 
Lecturer. 

•  Field  Trips  Planned  for  Organiza¬ 
tions  Meeting  with  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences,  August  25-29, 
1957,  at  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia  are: 

I.  American  Bryological  Society. 

August  25.  Foray  to  Marin  County,  in¬ 
cluding  California  Redwood  area  and 
coastal  habitats. 

.August  29.  Foray  to  Devil’s  Canyon 
area,  in  Coast  Range  west  of  Stanford 
campus. 

2.  American  Fern  Society.  August 
20-25.  Annual  foray  through  the  north¬ 
ern  Coast  Range  to  Humboldt  County 
and  returning  by  different  routes  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  possible. 

3.  .American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science.  Field  trip  being  organized  by 
representatives  of  the  Society.  Those 
interested  correspond  with  Dr.  C.  E. 
Macie,  Department  of  Pomology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Davis,  California. 

4.  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxono¬ 
mists  ;  Botanical  Society  of  America ; 
Ecological  Society  of  America, 
Botanical  Section.  August  25.  Joint 
field  trip  to  Big  Basin  (California 
Coast  Redwoods),  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Felton  area  in  the  Coast  Range. 


5.  American  Society  of  Limnology  and 
Oceanography.  August  29.  Field 
trip  to  Monterey  Bay  and  Hopkins 
Marine  Station. 

6.  Ecological  Society  of  America, 
Zoological  Section.  August  29-30. 
Field  trip  to  Big  Basin,  Santa  Cruz, 
Hopkins  Marine  Station  and  shores  of 
Monterey  Bay  on  first  day,  to  Hastings 
Wildlife  Reservation  and  central  Sali¬ 
nas  Valley  second  day. 

7.  Ecological  Society  of  America; 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Sections. 
August  29-September  1.  Transect  of 
California,  across  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  returning  to  the 
Great  Valley  via  a  different  pass,  prob¬ 
ably  with  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
Forest  Genetics  Experiment  Station  at 
Placervillc  on  return  trip. 

Camping  equipment  consisting  of  a 
minimum  of  sleeping  bag,  mess  kit  and 
canteen  necessary  for  participants  on 
this  trip.  A  warm  sweater,  jacket  or 
windbreaker  is  essential  as  nights  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  are  cool! 

If  the  number  interested  in  this  trip 
warrants,  the  group  will  be  divided  into 
two  divisions,  one  for  the  botanists, 
one  for  zoologists,  each  under  a  com¬ 
petent  leader.  Field  stops  would  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  leader  of 
either  division,  and  the  whole  group 
would  rejoin  for  camping  arrangements 
in  the  evening. 

8.  Society  for  the  Study  of  Evolution; 
Plant  Geneticists.  August  29-31.  In¬ 
spection  tour  of  the  three  main  field 
stations  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  at  Stanford,  at  Mather 
(in  Sierra  Nevada,  4,600  feet  alt.),  and 
at  Timberline  (near  crest  of  Sierra 
Nevada,  10,000  feet  alt.). 

This  field  trip  limited  to  not  more 
than  tw  enty  men.  Accommodations  arc 
not  available  for  women  or  children. 
Camping  equipment  of  not  less  than  a 
sleeping  bag  will  be  necessary  for  pai 
ticipants  on  this  field  trip,  as  lodging  is 
not  available  at  Mather  or  Timberline 
with  certainty. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  who 
w  ish  to  go  on  this  trip  pre-register  not 
later  than  June  1st,  in  order  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  in  an  area 
where  camping  and  tourist  traffic  is 
heavy  throughout  .August.  Will  each 
one  interested  in  this  trip  communicate 
as  early  as  possible  with:  Ira  L.  Wig¬ 
gins,  Natural  History  Museum,  Stan¬ 
ford,  California.  Twenty  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  that  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  on  this  trip. 

9.  Phycological  Society  of  America. 
August  26.  Morning  trip  to  Moss 
Beach  to  collect  marine  algae. 

In  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  transportation,  meals  and  lodging  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Local  Committee 
to  know  fairly  accurately  how  many  will 
participate  in  each  field  trip.  Therefore, 
will  each  person  planning  on  going  on  one 


or  more  of  the  above  field  trips  notify,  not 
later  than  June  1st,  and  earlier  if  practic¬ 
able,  the  following:  Ira  L.  Wiggins,  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Museum,  Stanford,  California. 
Please  give  the  name  of  the  trip  you  wish 
to  go  on,  the  number  in  your  party  if 
more  than  yourself,  and  whether  you  will 
drive  your  own  car  or  will  need  transporta¬ 
tion  in  another  vehicle.  Please  notify  the 
Stanford  Committee  as  early  as  possible. 

Daily  trips  of  interest  to  the  wives  and 
families  of  participants  in  the  AIBS  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  arranged  to  various  points  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  adjacent 
parts  of  western  central  California.  These 
trips  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  com¬ 
petent  local  guides  and  will  be  both  part- 
day  and  one-day  in  length.  Details  about 
such  trips  will  be  available  in  the  Registra¬ 
tion  area  throughout  the  meetings. 

•  The  following  biological  societies  are 
meeting  under  AIBS  auspices  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  California,  August  25- 
29,  1957.  Society  representati\es  on  the 
Local  Committee  (Chairman,  William  C. 
Steere)  are  also  listed. 

American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  (Pacific  Div.), 
C.  Stacy  French,  Carnegie  Institution, 
Stanford,  Calif.;  American  Bryological 
Society,  William  C.  Steere,  Dept,  of  Bio¬ 
logical  Sciences  (Botany),  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  American  Fern  Society,  Ira  L. 
W’iggins,  Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences 
(Botany),  Stanford  University;  American 
Microscopical  Society,  G.  M.  Smith, 
Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences  (Botany), 
Stanford  University;  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society,  William  C.  Snyder, 
Dept,  of  Plant  Pathology',  Univ.  of  Calif., 
Berkeley  4,  Calif.;  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  C.  E.  Maxie, 
Dept,  of  Pomology,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Davis, 
Calif.,  and  H.  P.  Olmo,  Dept,  of  V'iticul- 
ture,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Davis,  Calif.  (Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  Chairman);  American 
Society  of  Limnology  and  Oceanog¬ 
raphy,  Donald  E.  Wohlschlag,  Dept,  of 
Biological  Sciences,  Stanford  University; 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  David 
Perkins,  Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences,  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  American  Society  of 
Plant  Physiologists,  W’inslow  R.  Briggs, 
Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  American  Society  of  Plant  Tax¬ 
onomists,  Ira  L.  W’iggins,  Dept,  of  Bio¬ 
logical  Sciences  (Botany),  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  American  Society  of  Zoologists, 
Joseph  F.  Oliphant,  Dept,  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Stanford  University,  and  .Arthur 
C.  Giese,  Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences, 
Stanford  University;  American  Society  of 
Human  Genetics,  no  representative 
named;  American  Society  of  Ichthyolo¬ 
gists  and  Herpetologists  (W^estern  Div.), 
Robert  C.  Brown,  Menlo  College,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.;  Biometric  Society  (WNAR), 
Donald  E.  W’ohlschlag,  Dept,  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Stanford  University;  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  W’illiam  C.  Steere, 
Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences  (Botany), 
Stanford  University;  Ecological  Society 
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of  America,  Ira  L.  Wiggins,  Dept,  of 
Biological  Sciences  (Botany),  Stanford 
Universit}’,  and  Donald  E.  W^ohlschlag, 
Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences  (Zoology), 
Stanford  Unis'crsitv;  Genetics  Society  of 
America,  Dasid  Perkins.  Dept,  of  Biologi¬ 
cal  Sciences,  Stanford  University;  Myco- 
logical  Society  of  America,  Robert  M. 
Page,  Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences,  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  National  Association  of 
Biology  Teachers,  Miss  Enid  Larson,  Box 
2841,  Carmel,  Calif.;  Nature  Conserv¬ 
ancy,  William  Drake,  Canyon,  Calif.; 
Phycological  Society  of  America,  G.  M. 
Smith,  Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences 
(Botany),  Stanford  University,  and  George 
Papenfuss,  Dept,  of  Botany,  Univ.  of 
Calif.,  Berkeley  4,  Calif.;  Sigma  Delta 
Epsilon,  no  representative  named;  Society 
for  Industrial  Microbiology,  James  C. 
Lewis,  Biochemical  Research  Unit,  \'ege- 
table  Processing  Section,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  800  Buchanan  St.,  Albany  10, 
Calif.;  Society  for  the  Study  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,  Richard  W.  Holm,  Dept,  of  Biologi¬ 
cal  Sciences,  Stanford  University;  Society 
of  Protozoologists,  Joseph  F.  Oliphant, 
Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences,  Stanford  Uni 
versitv;  Society  of  Systematic  Zoology 
( Pacific  Section),  Raymond  C.  Moore, 
Lawrence,  Kansas  (President),  and  Donald 
P.  Abbott,  Hopkins  Marine  Station  of 
Stanford  University,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.; 
Society  of  General  Physiologists,  no 
representative  named;  Western  Society  of 
Naturalists,  William  M.  Hiesey,  Carnegie 
Institution,  Stanford,  Calif.;  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine, 
J.  P.  Baumberger,  Dept,  of  Physiolog\-, 
Stanford  University. 

Other  representatives:  Food  Services, 
Miss  Christine  Ricker,  Dir.,  Univ.  Dining 
Halls,  Stanford  University;  Housing,  John 
M.  Yarborough,  Dir.  of  Residences,  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  Meeting  Rooms,  Robert 
M.  Page,  Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences, 
Stanford  University;  Banquets  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Meals,  David  C.  P.egnery,  Dept,  of 
Biological  Sciences,  Stanford  University. 

CJucathH  anj 

a  During  the  next  academic  year,  the 
DuPont  Company  will  give  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  grants  to  122  universities  and 
colleges  for  educational  purposes.  More 
than  half  of  the  grant  money  will  be  used 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  second¬ 
ary  schools,  universities,  and  colleges.  ( 1 ) 
Grants  of  54,000  each  have  been  awarded 
70  colleges  to  strengthen  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  courses  that  contribute  to  scientific  and 
engineering  educations.  (2)  $149,000  to 
?0  postgraduate  teaching  assistantships, 
mainly  in  chemistry,  to  be  shared  by  35 
universities.  (3)  A  total  of  $61,000  in 
fellowships  and  scholarships  to  be  used  to 


encourage  able  young  people  to  become 
high  school  teachers  of  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  In  addition  summer  research 
grants  of  $1,500  each  have  been  made  to 
20  universities  and  several  other  large  sums 
made  directly  to  chemistry  and  engineering 
departments  of  several  schools.  These 
awards  are  made,  as  in  previous  years,  with 
the  detailed  use  of  the  funds  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  recipient  institution. 

•  Urner  Liddel,  formerly  research  physi¬ 
cist  at  the  National  Institute  of  Arthiritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases,  Bethesda,  Mary¬ 
land,  has  been  named  program  director 
in  the  Division  of  Scientific  Personnel 
and  Education  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Dr.  Liddell  will  administer 
the  academic-year  institute  program  and 
curriculum  studies  in  the  physical  sciences. 

•  In  a  report,  Schools  for  Tomorrow, 
published  by  the  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education,  A.  J.  Stod¬ 
dard,  former  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles,  advo¬ 
cates  that  all  American  public  schools  be 
equipped  with  closed-circuit  television  to 

(1)  raise  the  quality  of  instruction,  (2) 
overcome  the  critical  shortage  of  teachers, 
(3)  and  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
increases  in  teachers  salaries.  The  author 
estimates  that  this  installation  would  result 
in  the  saving  of  100,000  teaching  positions 
and  more  than  $500  million  in  teaching 
salaries.  Copies  of  Schools  for  Tomorrow 
may  be  obtained,  without  charge,  from 
the  offices  of  the  Fund,  655  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

•  The  American  Physiological  Society 
has  been  able  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  college  teachers  of  physiology 
and/or  dynamic  biology  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  active  re¬ 
search  laboratories  for  periods  of  two 
or  three  months  during  the  summer. 
These  host  laboratories  represent  a  wide 
range  of  research  disciplines  including  com¬ 
parative  and  general  physiology  as  well  as 
animal  physiology.  The  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program  is  to  activate  or  reacti¬ 
vate  college  teachers  of  physiology  as  re¬ 
search  workers.  The  further  purpose  is  to 
recruit,  through  their  college  teachers,  new 
students  of  physiology  who  will  be  willing 
to  undertake  graduate  study  in  physiology 
or  a  related  science.  A  small  grant  program 
is  planned  as  a  follow-up  to  the  summer 
program  to  enable  teachers  to  secure  equip¬ 
ment  and  student  assistance  for  small 
research  activities  at  their  own  institutions. 

•  The  American  Physiological  Society 
is  also  planning  two  workshops  on  the 
teaching  of  undergraduate  physiology, 
to  be  held  concurrently  for  a  two-week 
period  during  August  1957.  One  will 
be  held  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  under 
the  direction  of  Bradley  T.  Sheer,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon;  and  the  other  will  be  held 
in  the  Southeastern  states  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Peter  R.  Morrison,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  workshop  discussions  will 


concern  approaches  to  subject  matter,  re¬ 
cent  adsances,  laboratory  experiment  and 
general  education  problems.  Infoiniation 
concerning  either  the  Summer  Prog  mi  for 
College  Teachers,  or  the  Workshoj's  mav 
be  secured  by  writing:  Dr.  Ray  G.  Daggs, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Phxsiologi- 
cal  Society,  9650  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington  14,  D.  C. 


•  The  Botanical  Society  of  America, 

with  financial  assistance  from  the  Nntional 
Science  Foundation,  for  the  second  sum¬ 
mer,  is  offering  a  Summer  Institute  for 
Teachers  of  Botany  at  Cornell  University, 
June  30-August  10,  1957.  For  details  about 
this  program,  see  announcement  in  From 
the  Societies  column  of  this  issue. 


•  The  Scientific  Manpower  Coiiimig- 
sion  has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
1957:  President:  John  S.  Nicholas.  Yale 
University  (reelected),  representing  .MBS; 
Vice-President:  B.  R.  Standerson,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Chemical  Society; 
Secretary -Treasurer:  Glen  Finch,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  representing  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 


•  W.  Harold  Loper  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Chief  of  UNESCO’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Dr.  Loper  served 
in  the  school  systems  of  Hawaii  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
Chief  of  the  Educational  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Philippines. 


•  Norman  E.  Negus,  Department  ot 
Zoology,  Tulane  University,  has  helped  to 
organize  a  group  of  high  school  students 
interested  in  zoology'.  Calling  themselves 
the  Tulane  Naturalists  Association,  the 
members  are  now  engaged  in  a  series  of 
research  problems  related  to  biology. 


•  In  an  effort  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
its  Science  Teaching  Improvement  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  has  appointed 
twenty  regional  consultants  in  science 
and  mathematics  to  serve  colleges  and 
universities.  Upon  invitation,  the  scien¬ 
tist  assigned  to  an  area  will  arrange  to  call 
upon  a  college  or  university  and  meet  with 
staff  members  in  education  and  science  to 
consider  the  problems  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  These  consultants  may  be  helpful 
in  any  of  the  following  ways; 

( 1 )  Suggest  ways  in  which  institutions 
of  higher  learning  might  maintain  closer 
working  relationships  with  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

(2)  Review  possibilities  for  achieving 
greater  awareness  of  the  need  for  strong 
programs  in  science  and  mathematics  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  school 
boards,  and  school  administration. 


(3)  Take  part  in  the  discussion  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  interest  more  young  people  in 
the  study  of  science  and  mathematics,  and 
the  preparation  for  careers  in  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  teaching. 
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(4)  Seek  information  about  promising 
progr.iins  which  can  be  shared  with  other 
consultants  and  with  STIP  headquarters. 

( 5 )  Consider  ways  in  which  the  AAAS, 
through  STIP  and  other  activities,  may  be 
of  assi''tance  in  the  improvement  of  science 
teaching. 

STIP  is  an  action  program  designed  to 
increase  the  number  of  well-qualified 
science  and  mathematics  teachers  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  It  was  established 
in  1955  through  a  grant  to  the  AAAS  from 
the  C.irnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  John  R. 
Mayor,  on  leave  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  regional  consultant  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  made  possible  by  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  General  Electric  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Charitable  Fund.  For  a  list  of 
the  regional  consultants  and  the  areas  cov¬ 
ered  by  each,  write  to  Dr.  I.  M.  Wallen, 
AAAS,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

•  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  and 
Boston  University  are  offering  field 
programs  for  biologists  during  the 
summer  of  19S7,  from  July  22  to 
August  30.  Three  courses  for  credit  meet¬ 
ing  all  day  three  times  a  week  will  be 
offered  at  the  Louise  Ayer  Hatheway 
School  of  Conservation  Education  in 
South  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  The  courses 
will  be;  (1)  The  Biology  of  Birds,  (2) 
The  Identification  and  Ecology  of  the 
Local  Flora,  (3)  Local  Fauna  in  Biological 
Studies.  These  courses  will  be  offered  at 
the  Drumlin  Farm  Wildlife  Sanctuary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society, 
located  on  the  New  England  Uplands, 
near  the  Sudbury  River  marshes,  and  35 
miles  from  sandy  and  rocky  sea  shores. 
They  are  designed  to  offer  teachers  of 
science  in  all  grades  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  background  in  some  biologi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  their  work.  College  credit  is 
available  through  the  Summer  School  of 
Boston  University,  to  which  fees  and  regis¬ 
tration  will  be  addressed.  A  course  on 
Natural  History  and  Conservation  Educa¬ 
tion — Materials  and  Methods,  without  aca¬ 
demic  credit  will  be  offered  by  the  Audu¬ 
bon  Teaching  staff,  and  will  also  meet 
three  times  a  week. 

For  further  information  please  write  to 
the  Director,  L.  A.  Hatheway  School  of 
Consenation  Education,  Drumlin  Farm 
W  ildlife  Sanctuary,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

•  The  Committee  on  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  and  its  Subcommittee  on  College 
Eduration,  units  of  the  Biology  Coun¬ 
cil,  Division  of  Biology  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  are  spon¬ 
soring  a  Conference  on  Undergraduate 
Curricular  in  the  Biological  Sciences. 
The  Conference,  which  is  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  December  8-9,  1956,  and  held 
its  concluding  session  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  April  1-4, 


1957.  The  broad  purpose  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  is  to  develop  guiding  principles  for 
planning  college  offerings  in  the  bio¬ 
sciences  and  curricula  for  future  biologists. 
The  principal  participants  include:  Mar- 
ston  Bates,  Julius  H.  Comroe,  Jr.,  Lincoln 
Constance,  Harriet  B.  Creighton,  Donald 
R.  Griffin,  I.  C.  Gunsalus,  James  H.  Hil¬ 
ton,  George  H.  Kidder,  Chester  A.  Law- 
son,  John  A.  Moore,  Henry  J.  Costing, 
Robert  B.  Platt,  Alfred  S.  Romer,  1.  W. 
Sizer,  Carl  P.  Swanson,  S.  L.  Washburn, 
and  Frits  W.  Went.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Policies  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  College  Education, 
and  officers  of  the  Division  of  Biology  and 
Agriculture,  the  Biology  Council,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  also  attend 
the  Conference,  of  which  Willis  H.  John¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee,  is 
chairman.  The  June  AIBS  Bulletin  will 
contain  a  report  from  the  Conference. 

•  The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
announced  that  it  will  accept  proposals 
for  support  of  summer  institutes  in 
1958  and  academic-year  institutes  dur¬ 
ing  1958-59.  The  institute  program  of 
the  Foundation  is  designed  to  help  teachers 
of  science  and  mathematics  improve  their 
subject  matter  knowledge  and  their  teach¬ 
ing  capabilities.  The  current  Foundation 
program  will  support  a  total  of  96  summer 
institutions  this  year,  and  16  academic- 
year  (1957-58)  institutes  in  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Academic-year  institutes  will  offer  full¬ 
time  work  during  the  regular  school  year 
1958-59  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  needs  of  secondary-school 
teachers  in  those  fields.  The  Foundation 
will  support  attendance  of  secondary-school 
teachers  as  well  as  dependency,  book,  and 
travel  allowances.  Tuition  and  fees  and 
support  of  other  operating  costs  of  the 
institute  may  also  be  requested  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  submitted. 

Summer  institutes  also  offer  work  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  sciences  and  mathe¬ 
matics  especially  designed  for  teachers. 
Proposals  may  be  presented  which  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  special  needs  of  high-school 
teachers,  college  teachers,  or  science  super¬ 
visors.  Foundation  support  may  be  re¬ 
quested  for  stipend,  dependency,  and  travel 
allowances,  tuition  and  fees,  and  other 
operating  costs  of  the  institute. 

Directions  for  preparing  proposals,  and 
forms  to  be  used  in  making  application 
may  be  obtained  by  interested  institutions 
of  higher  education  from  the  Division  of 
Scientific  Personnel  and  Education,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  Deadlines  are  August  1,  1957, 
for  submission  of  proposals  for  institutes 
to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1958;  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1957,  for  proposals  for  support 
of  academic-year  institutes  during  1958-59. 

•  Employment  after  College:  Report 
on  Women  Graduates,  Class  of  1955,  is 


a  recent  publication  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  fo  Labor,  Women’s  Bureau. 

The  survey  was  prepared  by  this  Bureau 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Women’s 
Section  of  the  National  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association.  The  report  is  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,D.G.,for  $.25. 

•  The  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  the  Department  of  Edura¬ 
tion  at  Purdue  University  cooperatively 
maintain  a  materials  work  renter  pri¬ 
marily  for  teachers  of  biology,  ele¬ 
mentary  school  science,  and  general 
science.  The  center  is  located  in  Stanley 
Coulter  Hall  in  the  Dept,  of  Biological 
Sciences. 

The  Work  Center  houses  science  and 
science  education  periodicals;  texts  for  high 
school  biology,  general  science,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  school  science;  a  variety  of  refer¬ 
ence  books  for  students  of  various  grade 
levels  and  their  teachers;  laboratory 
manuals  and  workbooks;  pamphlets;  courses 
of  study;  units  developed  by  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers;  charts;  aids  for  stu¬ 
dent  projects;  laboratory  equipment;  tapes 
of  “Ask  the  Biologist”,  a  radio  program  for 
high  school  students  and  their  teachers; 
and  many  other  materials  particularly  use¬ 
ful  to  teachers  of  biological  sciences. 

“Ask  the  Biologist”,  referred  to  above,  is 
a  weekly  radio  program  sponsored  by  the 
Dept,  of  Biological  Sciences.  It  represents 
a  means  of  taking  many  members  of  the 
biology  staff,  via  radio,  into  the  high 
schools  of  Indiana.  Each  week  about 
10,000  students  and  their  teachers  listen 
to  question-answer  broadcasts  or  interviews 
centered  around  biology  topics  of  interest 
to  high  school  students  and  their  teachers. 
Outstanding  Purdue  University  biologists, 
high  school  teachers  and  administrators, 
and  high  school  students  with  special 
science  aptitudes  appear  on  the  various 
programs.  A  sincere  effort  is  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  material  in  a  way  that  is  under¬ 
standable,  educational  and  enjoyable.  Tapes 
are  available  of  all  broadcasts.  These  are 
used  in  the  Center  or  sent  upon  request 
to  high  schools  in  the  state.  Some  schools 
have  the  programs  dubbed  off  onto  their 
own  tapes  and  build  up  a  tape  library  for 
use  in  their  biology  programs. 

Teachers,  administrators,  prospective 
teachers,  and  other  students  are  welcome 
to  use  the  Center  at  all  times  except  for 
the  three  hours  each  week  when  classes  for 
prospective  biology  teachers  are  being  held. 
Often  arrangements  are  made  for  evening 
use  of  the  Center.  Practically  all  materials 
can  be  borrowed  for  periods  of  time  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  few  days  to  a  month,  depending 
upon  how  many  people  need  a  certain 
item  at  a  given  time.  The  author’s  office  is 
adjacent  to  the  Work  Center  which  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  those 
who  come  for  materials  and  information. 
This  is  helpful  to  those  who  visit  the  Cen¬ 
ter  and  enables  him  to  become  better 
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acquainted  with  his  students  and  others 
who  visit  the  Center. 

The  Biology  Teacher’s  Work  Center  is 
used  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  methods 
course  in  the  teaching  of  biology  meets  in 
this  room.  This  permits  the  instructor  to 
demonstrate,  display  and  call  attention  to 
\arious  materials  of  interest  to  prospective 
high  school  biolog\-  teachers.  Informal 
work  sessions  can  be  held  so  that  the 
methods  course  ideas  can  be  developed  and 
demonstrated  with  the  materials  at  hand. 
This  helps  eliminate  the  “talk,  talk,  talk” 
aspect  present  in  too  many  biolog)'  practice 
teachers  in  the  development  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  plans. 

Biology  teachers  in  service  often  use  the 
Center.  It  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for 
them  to  see  and  evaluate  Ixwks,  charts, 
laboratory  equipment  and  other  materials 
which  the)  may  wish  to  purchase  for  their 
own  schools.  They  can  discuss  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  these  materials  for  their  spe¬ 
cific  school  situations,  with  the  Biological 
Education  Professor  in  charge  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter.  W'henever  teachers  bring  students  to 
the  campus  for  such  programs  as  the 
Sci-Math  Assembly,  the  Regional  Science 
F’air,  the  Cit)-  and  County  Teachers  Con 
ferences,  or  come  to  the  University  for 
Workshops  and  other  summer  programs, 
the  Work  Center  is  a  major  interest. 

A  final  use  of  the  Biolog)'  Teachers 
W'ork  Center  was  not  anticipated  when  it 
was  being  developed.  Many  undergraduate 
as  well  as  graduate  college  students  and 
professors  drop  in  to  read  the  numerous 
periodicals  and  brouse  through  the  variet)- 
of  interesting  books.  These  people  are,  for 
the  most  part,  only  casually  interested  in 
teacher  education. 

The  members  of  the  Dept,  of  Biological 
Science  and  Dept,  of  Education  at  Purdue 
University  are  proud  of  the  Biology  Teach 
ers  W'ork  Center.  They  realize  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  teachers  in  sen'ice,  prospective 
teachers  and  in  course  work.  They  are 
pleased  too,  that  many  persons  who  are 
not  intimately  concerned  with  science 
teacher  education  gain  an  interest  in  the 
W'ork  Center  and  enjoy  dropping  in  dur 
ing  their  leisure  moments.  Richard  P . 
Armacost. 

•  The  American  Society  of  Mammalo- 
gists  voted  at  its  recent  annual  meeting 
to  join  .MBS  again  as  an  .\ffiliate  Society, 
effective  January  1,  1957.  The  Society 
belonged  to  the  Institute  in  this  capacity 
for  several  vears  but  withdrew  in  June, 
1953. 

•  The  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  on 
Controlled  Environment  Laboratories 
to  the  NSF,  met  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
February  1-2.  The  Committee  met  to 
advise  the  Foundation,  through  the  AIBS, 
as  to  the  utility  and  desirabilit)-  of  labora¬ 
tories  and  to  provide  a  general  framework 
of  guidance  within  which  the  Foundation 


could  judge  requests  for  support  for  the 
construction  or  maintenance  of  laboratories 
of  this  kind. 

•  The  Selection  Committee  to  Nomi¬ 
nate  Recipients  of  Travel  Grants  to 
the  9th  International  Cell  Biology  Con¬ 
gress  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  9.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  nominated  10  persons  to  receive 
NSF  grants  in  support  of  travel  to  this 
International  Congress. 

•  The  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  NSF  on  Appalachian  Biological 
Field  Stations  met  at  Mt.  Lake  Biologi¬ 
cal  Station  and  the  Highlands  Biologi¬ 
cal  Station,  February  28-March  3.  'The 
Committee  visited  the  stations  concerned 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  operations 
and  physical  facilities  of  the  stations.  The 
Committee  was  also  requested  to  study  the 
general  need  for  field  stations  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Appalachian  area  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  future  requirements 
of  the  stations. 

•  The  AIBS  Advisory  Panel  for  En¬ 
vironmental  Biology  to  the  NSF,  met  in 
W'ashington,  D.  C.,  February  15-16.  It 
discussed  and  evaluated  research  proposals 
submitted  to  NSF. 

•  The  AIBS  Advisory  Panel  for  Syste¬ 
matic  Biology  to  NSF,  met  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  March  15-16.  It  discussed  and 
evaluated  research  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Foundation. 

•  The  AIBS  Advisory  Committee  on 
Hydrobiology  to  ONR,  met  in  Parguera, 
Puerto  Rico,  April  1-5.  The  Committee 
met  jointly  with  the  Inter-Island  Marine 
Biological  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  Marine  Biologi¬ 
cal  Laboratory  to  advise  the  ONR  on 
aspects  of  their  hydrobiology  program. 

•  A  conference  of  50  U.  S.  and  foreign 
biologists  will  be  held  on  May  2  and  3, 
1957,  to  discuss  research  problems  in 
the  area  of  biological  aging.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  take  place  at  Gatlinburg,  Tenn., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  AIBS.  Expenses 
of  the  meeting  w  ill  be  covered  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Due 
to  budget  and  space  restrictions  participa¬ 
tion  will  be  limited  to  those  invited.  Par¬ 
ticipants  are  to  be  asked  to  prepare  short 
papers  for  circulation  to  the  other  partici¬ 
pants  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  no 
formal  presentations  will  be  made  at  the 
meeting  itself,  which  will  be  reserved  for 
discussion.  Any  persons  who  are  seriously 
engaged  in  work  on  aging  and  are  desirous 
of  participating  in  the  conference  should 
communicate  promptly  with  the  AIBS 
(2000  P  St.,  N.W'.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.), 
and  should  supply  concise  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  on  aging  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Invitations  to 
the  conference  will  be  issued  b)’  the  AIBS 
Committee  for  Basic  Biological  Research 
on  Aging. 


One  copy  of  each  publication  su.'unitfed 
for  listing  should  be  sent  to  the  I'ditor 
AIBS  Bulletin,  2000  P  Street,  .V.W.' 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Only  books  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  year  of  receipt  will  he  re¬ 
viewed.  Books  marked  with  an  it  arc  those 
published  by  Bulletin  advertisers. 


ANIMAL  SCIENCES 

■A^Principles  of  Zoology.  JOHN  A. 
MOORE.  667  pgs.,  illus.  Oxford  Uni 
versitv  Press,  1 14  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y.  (1957)  $7.50 

So  many  teachers  have  found  that  teach 
ing  zoolog)'  to  undergraduate  students, 
whose  primary  interests  often  lie  in  other 
subjects  than  science,  requires  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  fact  and  theory.  The  teaching  of 
scientific  methods  and  philosophy  becomes 
as  important,  or  more  so,  than  the  transfer 
of  zoological  facts.  “If  these  aims  are  to 
be  realized”,  the  author  writes  in  his 
preface,  “.  .  .  it  (is)  necessary  to  alter  con- 
siderabl)'  the  conventional  first-year  course 
in  zoology.  Superficial  treatment  of  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  must  be  sacrificed  for 
a  meaningful  consideration  of  a  few.”  Part 
A  of  the  book  introduces  the  student  to 
general  zoology  in  case  he  has  not  had  the 
experience  in  high  school.  Part  B  analyses 
man’s  attempts  to  understand  the  nature  of 
inheritance.  In  Part  C  the  problems  of 
embryonic  development  and  differentia 
tion  are  traced.  Part  D  treats  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  animals.  Part  E  covers  vertebrate 
ph)  siology  with  the  emphasis  on  man.  Part 
F  is  a  short  chapter  in  which  some  aspects 
of  scientific  methology  are  reconsidered. 


Hvad  finder  jeg  pa  stranden.  (What  I 
Find  at  the  Seashore.)  G.  MAND.MIL- 
BARTH.  104  pgs.,  263  illus.  Politikens 
Forlag,  Copenhagen.  (1956)  9.5  kroner 
($1.38) 

This  little  book  is  an  attractive  model 
for  an  introduction  to  marine  life.  It  con¬ 
tains  generally  excellent  colored  figures  of 
2  sponges,  17  coelenterates,  10  echino- 
derms,  9  annelids,  3  polyzoa,  41  arthro¬ 
pods,  128  molluscs  (mostly  shells),  3 
ascidians,  14  fish,  5  fossils  and  24  algae, 
not  infrequently  supplemented  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  anatomical  details,  color  vari¬ 
ants,  reproductive  stages  and  housing  facil¬ 
ities  (cases,  burrows,  etc.).  There  are  also 
included  a  brief  description  of  each  species, 
with  measurements,  four  pages  of  (Dan¬ 
ish)  littorine  ecology  and  an  index  to  both 
scientific  and  common  names.  So  many 
of  the  species  pictured  are  the  same  as  or 
similar  to  those  of  the  New  England  coast 
that  the  book  would  be  useful — and  stimu¬ 
lating — to  beginning  American  students  of 
invertebrate  zoology.  John  Buck. 
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Anixial  Review  of  Entomology.  Vol.  2. 
407  pgs.  Annual  Reviews,  Inc.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calitcinia.  (1957)  $7.00 

Eii-lit  American,  seven  English,  four 
Canadian,  two  Australian  and  two  Israeli 
authoiities  present  reviews  ranging  in  scope 
from  alfalfa  pollination  to  climatology. 
Though  the  volume  is  primarily  a  source- 
book  of  recent  literature  in  specialized 
research  fields,  some  of  the  reviews  are  his¬ 
torical  and  critical,  rather  than  cursory, 
and  the  book  contains  much  of  general 
interest  in  insect  physiology  (digestion; 
carbohvdrate  metabolism;  cuticle),  mor¬ 
phology  (the  insect  head),  sociology 
(population  dynamics;  caste  determination; 
migration),  systematics,  and  cytogenetics. 
M^ical  and  veterinary  entomology  are 
each  represented  by  one  paper.  Insecti¬ 
cides  come  in  for  major  consideration,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  chemistry  and 
mode  of  action  and  in  practical  use  (air¬ 
plane  application;  control  of  cotton  insects; 
effect  on  plant  virus  spread;  transfer  via 
plants),  and  there  is  a  comprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  genetics  of  insectide  resist¬ 
ance.  .\n  average  of  over  one  hundred  ref¬ 
erences  is  covered  in  each  review,  and  in 
nine  of  the  twenty  papers  the  authors  have 
troubled  to  alphabetize  their  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  The  book  format  is  good  and 
there  are  over  all  author  and  subject  indices. 
fobn  Buck. 


A  Textbook  of  Entomology.  HERBERT 
H.  ROSS.  519  pgs.,  402  illus.  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  440  Eourth  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  (2nd  edition,  1956)  $7.75 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  of  modern  entomology  that  the 
recipient  has  seen  between  the  hard  covers 
of  one  book.  The  contents  range  from 
insect  paleontology  to  future  insect  out¬ 
breaks;  from  the  origins  of  entomology  to 
its  present  and  future  applications — 
nothing  of  importance  about  insects  them¬ 
selves  or  their  relationships  to  plants  or 
other  animals  and  to  man  and  his  goods  is 
missing  from  this  book.  Whether  such  a 
tight  summarization  of  a  vast  field  of 
knowledge  would  be  attractive  to  a  begin¬ 
ning  student  is  another  matter.  Probably 
the  book  will  serve  the  student  well  only 
in  conjunction  with  a  stimulating  teacher. 
Although  the  book  touches  all  phases  of 
entomology,  it  emphasizes  insects  them¬ 
selves  in  the  longest  chapter  of  the  book 
entitled  “The  Orders  of  Insects,”  concern¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  orders  and  families 
by  the  use  of  keys  and  the  biology  of  cer¬ 
tain  examples  that  are  of  direct  or  indirect 
significance  to  man.  Do  not  look  in  this 
book  for  information  on  how  to  control 
specific  insect  pests;  only  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  insect  control  are  stated.  What 
this  book  does  best  is  to  give  the  student  a 
sense  of  what  he  can  learn  about  ento¬ 
mology  if  he  will  dig  into  it.  Every  para¬ 
graph  invites  exploration  into  some  aspects 
of  the  endless  world  of  insects.  Frank 
Campbell. 


'^Natural  History  of  Birds.  A  Guide  to 
Ornithology.  LEONARD  W.  WING. 
539  pgs.,  illus.  Ronald  Press  Co.,  15  East 
26th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  (1956)  $6.75 

“Bird  books”  as  such  would  probably 
weigh  several  tons  if  they  were  collected 
together.  This  volume,  however,  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  contribution  to  ornithological  litera¬ 
ture  because  it  is  a  comparative  study  of 
bird  biology,  that  can  be  used  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  The  style 
of  the  text  is  simple  and  readable.  The 
author,  in  his  preface,  states  “People  inter¬ 
ested  in  living  birds  often  like  to  know  the 
why  as  well  as  the  what  and  the  how.  With 
this  objective  in  mind,  1  have  included 
meanings  and  interpretations  that  have 
been  suggested  by  scholars  in  the  field.” 
This  particular  aspect  of  the  book  removes 
it  from  the  average  descriptive  field  type 
volume  and  extends  its  usefulness. 


Anatomical  Atlas.  MAUD  JEPSON.  24 
pgs.  Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (1957)  $.75 

Index-Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Veter¬ 
inary  Zoology.  Supplement  6.  Authors: 
A  to  Z.  M.  A.  DOSS,  J.  M.  HUMPHREY 
and  D.  B.  SEGAL.  1787  pgs..  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
(1957)  $1.50 

Dissection  Guides.  1.  The  Frog. 

Q.  ROWETT.  63  pgs.  Rinehart  &  Co., 
232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
(1957)  $.95 

Dissection  Guides.  II.  The  Dogfish. 

H.  G.  Q.  ROWETT.  62  pgs.  Rinehart  & 
Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  (1957)  $.95 


Osteology  of  Reptiles.  ALERED  S. 
ROMER.  772  pgs.,  248  illus.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  Ill.  (1956)  $20.00 

One  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished 
zoologists  has  written  a  definitive  work 
that  summarizes  on  a  comparative  basis, 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  reptile  skele¬ 
ton,  living  and  fossil,  and  provides  an 
osteologically  based  classification  of  the 
reptiles.  It  brings  together  an  immense 
quantity  of  data  previously  found  only  in 
hundreds  of  scattered  books  and  papers. 
Similar  in  plan  to  Williston’s  classic  book 
of  the  same  title,  this  volume  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  describes  in  detail 
the  details  of  reptile  skeletons.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  illustrated.  The  second 
part  offers  a  complete  classification  of  rep¬ 
tiles,  down  to  the  family,  based  on  skeletal 
characteristics.  Also  included  is  a  ten  thou¬ 
sand  name  list  of  reptile  genera  and  their 
synonyms,  with  geographical  and  geological 
distribution. 

Reptiles.  ANGUS  d’A.  BELLAIRS.  195 
pgs.,  illus.  Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (1957)  $1.50 

This  small  book,  costing  so  little  (in  a 
day  of  high  publishing  costs)  packs  in  a 
tremendous  amount  of  information  about 
reptiles.  The  author,  through  this  synthe¬ 
sis  of  knowledge  on  the  reptiles  hopes  to 
interest  students  of  general  zoology  and 
naturalists  as  well  as  herpetologists.  Each 
chapter  dealing  with  a  particular  group  is 
preceded  by  a  synoptic  classification  of  its 
members.  Both  living  and  extinct  reptiles 
are  discussed.  The  volume  is  not  heavily 
illustrated — doubtless  a  factor  in  the  low 
price.  The  author  is  Reader  in  Anatomy, 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  Medical  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  England. 


About  Mice  and  Man.  An  Introduction 
to  Mammalian  Biology.  FREDERICK 
R.  AVIS.  194  pgs.  }.  Eston  Walsh,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine.  (1957) 
$3.00 


Dissection  Guides  III.  The  Rat.  H.  C. 

Q.  ROWE'TT.  64  pgs.  Rinehart  &  Co., 

232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
(1957)  $.95 

Dissection  Guides.  IV.  The  Rabbit. 

H.  G.  Q.  ROWE'TT.  32  pgs.  Rinehart 
&  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16, 

N.  Y.  (1957)  $.95 

Dissection  Guides.  V.  Invertebrates. 

11.  G.  Q.  ROWETT.  56  pgs.  Rinehart 
&  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16, 

N.  Y.  (1957)  $.95 

Books  on  Zoology.  ROSS  H.  ARNE'TT,  I— - 
JR.  72  pgs.  Society  of  Systematic  Zoolog\', 
c/o  Dr.  R.  H.  Arnett,  Dept,  of  Biology', 

St.  John  Fisher  College,  Rochester  18, 

N.  Y.  (1956)  Free  of  charge  to  zoologists, 
teachers,  librarians. 

Waterfowl  Banding  (1939-54)  by 
Ducks  Unlimited.  BERTRAM  W. 
CARTWRIGHT.  35  pgs.  Ducks  Un¬ 
limited,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada.  (2nd 
edition,  1956) 

The  Least  Tern  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  JOHN  WILLIAM  HARDY.  60  pgs. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Museum,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  (1957) 


PLANT  SCIENCES 

Plant  Propagation.  JOHN  P.  M.\HL- 
STEDE  and  ERNEST  S.  H.\BER.  413 
pgs.,  illus.  John  W'ilev  &  Sons,  440  Eourth 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (1957)  $7.50 

As  the  preface,  dust  cover,  and  pub¬ 
lisher’s  circular  insist,  this  book  is  planned 
to  “bring  together  in  a  comprehensive 
form  both  the  basic  principles  and  the 
practical  aspects  of  plant  propagation”.  In 
their  efforts  to  do  this  the  authors,  both  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  faculty,  have 
arranged  their  work  into  fi\e  parts,  dealing 
respectively,  with:  basic  concepts,  sexual 
propagation  of  higher  plants,  asexual  propa¬ 
gation,  propagation  structures,  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  specific  plants.  The  authors  have 
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been  verj-  thorough  in  that  they  include  a 
wide  range  of  topics  relevant  to  plant 
propagation  and,  within  each  topic,  an 
impressi\e  array  of  subtopics,  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  often  in  tabular  form.  They  are 
prevented  thereby  from  treating  any  on; 
item  in  real  detail — with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  chapter  on  “graftage”,  the 
discussion  of  each  topic  is  customarily  one 
of  two  paragraphs  only.  This  situation  is 
partially  offset  by  a  selected  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Russell  Stevens. 

★A  ^’orld  Geography  of  Forest  Re¬ 
sources.  Edited  by  STEPHEN  HADEN 
GUEST,  JOHN  K.  WRIGHT  and 
EILEEN  M.  TECL.\FF.  736  pgs.,  109 
illus.  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1 5  East  26th 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  (1956)  $12.50 

This  is  a  world  wide  appraisal  of  our 
forest  resources.  In  large  part  the  book 
deals,  w  ith  the  world’s  forests  as  they  yield 
material  that  supply  man  with  shelter  and 
heat,  comfort  and  enlightenment,  and  a 
gcxKlly  amount  of  food.  It  tells  what  most 
of  these  materials  are  and  from  where  they 
come.  The  problems  of  maintaining  yield 
in  the  face  of  mounting  demands  is  ex¬ 
plored.  The  relationships  of  forests  to 
rainfall  and  temperature,  relief  and  soils, 
and  the  effects  of  forests  upon  human 
populations,  are  also  considered.  The  book 
has  been  assembled  from  the  contributions 
of  many  authors,  all  experts  on  the  subject 
in  their  particular  part  of  the  world.  Phis 
“lends  an  immediaev,  vividness,  and 
authenticity  to  the  text  that  more  than 
compensates  for  any  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  diversity  of  treatment  inevitable 
in  a  symposium  of  this  kind.’’  The  volume 
was  prepared  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  (Special 
Publication  No.  53). 


'This  attractive  book  contains  all  the 
pertinent  information  needed  by  research 
workers  interested  in  the  Rauwoifia  root. 
Woodson  contributes  the  botanical  sec¬ 
tion,  Youngken,  the  pharmacognosy  ma¬ 
terial,  Schlitter,  the  section  on  chemistry, 
and  Schneider,  the  pharmacological  data. 
The  milestones  in  the  history  of  Rau¬ 
woifia  are  interesting:  known  in  1573 
through  exploration  in  Near  East  of  L. 
Rauwolff,  a  German  physician  and 
botanist;  1931,  the  isolation  of  five  differ¬ 
ent  alkaloids  from  the  root  announced  by 
S.  and  R.  H.  Siddiqui  of  India;  1933,  the 
hypotensive  activity  of  materials  obtained 
from  the  plant  reported  by  Chopra,  Gupta 
and  Mukherjee  of  India;  1944,  Chopra 
and  fellow  workers  at  Calcutta  isolated 
sedative  and  hypotensive  factors  to  the 
“resin’’  fraction  of  the  root;  1947,  E. 
Schlittler  in  Basle  sent  R.  Robinson  nearly 
100  gr.  of  crystalline  ajmaline  prepared 
from  10  lbs.  of  Rauwoifia  root.  Research 
was  accelerated;  1952,  Muller,  Schlittler 
and  Bein  isolated  the  crystalline  alkaloid 
reserpine  from  crude  Rauwoifia  extracts; 
1956,  R.  D.  W’oodward  and  associates 
announced  the  total  synthesis  of  reserpine. 

Symposium  on  the  Use  of  Metal 
Chelates  in  Plant  Nutrition.  Edited  bv 
ARTHUR  WALLACE.  80  pgs.  The  Na 
tional  Press,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  (1956)  $1.50 

A  Study  of  the  Perennial  Species  of 
Sidaleea.  C.  LEO  HITCHCOCK  and 
R.  KRUCKEBERG.  96  pgs.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle  5,  W’ash. 
(1957)  $2.00 

Handbook  for  Vegetable  Growers. 

JAMES  EDWARD  KNO'TT.  238  pgs. 
John  W'ilev  &  Sons,  440  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (1957)  $3.95 


tography,  electrophoresis,  surface  fil  a  re¬ 
activity,  potential  differences,  ma  iietic 
methods,  and  X-ray  diffraction.  Disci  ions 
are  authoritative  and  clear.  For  bio!  gists 
in  borderline  fields  the  volume  has  great 
practical  use.  William  Duryee 

'AEnzyme  Antigen  and  Virus.  SIR 
MACFARLANE  BURNET.  193  pgs. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  32  E.  i7th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  (1956)  $3  0 

Few'  authors  are  better  qualified  to  I  ring 
together  biochemical  information  on  ,irus 
multiplication  in  relation  to  protein  sra- 
thesis  and  cellular  phenomena.  Altlu  ngh 
frankly  speculative,  the  author  sets  forth 
ideas  with  exceptional  clarity  and  fairness 
for  students  and  experts  alike.  ’Lire  tliesis 
that  protein  is  synthesized  on  or  by  a  K\.\ 
template  will  add  fuel  to  a  growing  contro¬ 
versy,  for  which  many  will  be  heartily 
thankful.  William  Duryee 

Lectures  in  Immunochemistry. 
MICHAEL  HEIDELBERGER.  150  pgs., 
illus.  Academic  Press  Inc.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  (1956)  $4.00 

Most  of  the  material  in  this  small  vol¬ 
ume  was  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Tokyo  in  1955.  At 
that  time  no  attempt  was  made  to  offer  a 
complete  course  in  immunochemistry  but 
a  selected  number  of  topics  were  discussed. 
In  particular  the  historical  development  of 
the  subject  under  the  impact  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  quantitative  micromethods  was 
traced.  Certain  other  material  was  added 
later  to  round  out  the  collection  and  make 
it  suitable  for  a  wider  audience.  Dr.  Heidel- 
berger  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Immuno¬ 
chemistry,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Columbia  Unisersity  and  presently 
\'isiting  Professor,  Institute  of  Nlicrobiol- 
ogy,  Rutgers  University. 

★Analvtical  Pathologv.  Edited  by 
ROBERT  C.  MELLORS.'  477  pgs.,  illus. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (1957)  $12.00 

The  author  chooses  to  call  the  form  of 
pathology  illustrated  in  this  collection  of 
treatises,  analytical  pathology'.  Encom¬ 
passed  in  this  concept,  and  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  papers,  are  physiologic,  investi¬ 
gative,  experimental,  chemical,  clinical  and 
morphological  pathology.  A  transdisciplin- 
ary  approach  is  maintained  throughout. 
Subjects  and  authors  are:  Cancer  Biology, 
Biochemistry'  and  Pathology,  R.  C.  Mel- 
lors;  Cardiovascular  System;  Arteriosclero¬ 
sis  and  Hypertension,  J.  W.  Gofman;  The 
Kidney:  inflammatory  and  \^ascular  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  Glomerulus,  D.  B.  Jones;  The 
Liver:  Three  aspects  of  Hepatic  Failure; 
Colemia,  Ascites,  and  Hemorrhagic  Phe¬ 
nomena,  O.  D.  Ratnoff;  The  Endocrine 
System:  The  Adenohypophysis,  A.  B. 
Russfield;  The  Hematopoietic  System: 
Macrocytic  Anemias,  J.  F.  Mueller;  R. 
Vilter;  Abnormal  Hemoglobins;  J.  J.  Will; 
Hypersensitivity,  The  Role  of  the  Connec¬ 
tive  Tissue,  B.  M.  Wagner. 


Corn  and  Its  Earlv  Fathers.  HENRY  A. 
WALL.\CE  and  WILLIAM  L.  BROWN. 
134  pgs.,  illus.  Michigan  State  University 
Press.  East  Lansing,  Michigan  (1956) 
$3.75 

In  a  brief  and  attractive  fashion  two 
pioneers  in  .\merica’s  hybrid  corn  indus 
try,  tell  the  historical  early  story  of  corn. 
Henrv  W  allace,  former  V’ice-President  of 
the  United  States,  is  well  known  for  his 
work  in  this  field.  Dr.  W'illiam  Brown  is 
a  cytogeneticist  with  the  Pioneer  Corn 
Company.  Two  introductory  chapters  are 
designed  for  “intelligent  readers  who  know 
nothing  about  corn  .  .  .  (that  they  might 
be)  ...  on  a  par  with  so  called  corn 
experts.’’  The  story  of  corn  and  the  men 
of  vision  who  developed  the  modern  hybrid 
corn  is  both  dramatic  and  important  and 
worth  the  attention  of  all  biologists. 

Rauwoifia.  Botany,  Pharmacognosy, 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacology. 

ROBERT  e'.  WOODSON,  JR.,  H.  W. 
YOUNGKEN,  EMIL  SCHLITTLER, 
and  J.  A.  SCHNEIDER.  149  pgs.,  illus. 
Little.  Brown  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass.  (1957) 
$5.50 


Botany.  A  Laboratory  Manual.  T.  E. 
WEIER,  C.  R.  STOCKING  and  J.  M. 
TUCKER.  175  pgs.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
(1957)  $2.95 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Horticulture. 

HARRY  E.  NICHOLS  and  ERNEST  S. 
HABER.  121  pgs.  The  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  Press,  Press  Building,  .^mes,  Iowa. 
(3rd  edition,  1957)  $2.25 

Genetics  in  Plant  Breeding.  Brookhaven 
Symposium  in  Biology,  No.  9.  236  pgs. 
Office  of  Technical  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (1956) 
$1.25 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Physical  Techniques  in  Biological  Re¬ 
search.  Vol.  11.  Physical  Chemical  Tech¬ 
niques.  Edited  by  C.  OSTER  and  A.  W. 
POLLISTER.  502  pgs.,  illus.  Academic 
Press  Inc.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y.  (1956) 

Continuation  of  this  series  leads  into 
technical  applications  of  radio-isotopes, 
ionizing  radiations,  sedimentation,  chroma¬ 
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★A(i  aiices  ill  Genetics.  Vol. 

M.  DKMEREC.  402  pgs.,  illus.  Academic 
Prc'"  Inc.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3, 

N.  V  (1956) 

TliC  eight  reviews  comprising  this  vol¬ 
ume  'if  the  leading  series  in  genetics  fall 
into  three  obxiously  distinct  categories. 
The  majority  are  reviews  of  the  known 
genetics  of  a  particular  species  or  group  of 
species.  Here  we  find  surveys  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  genetics  of  bees  (W.  E.  Kerr  and 
H.  H.  Laidlaw.  Jr.),  the  genetics  of  lady- 
beetles  (T.  Komai),  the  genetics  of  the 
sheep  L.  Rae),  and  the  cytogenetics  of 
the  tomato  (C.  M.  Rick  and  L.  Butler). 
In  each  of  these  the  emphasis  on  such 
aspeets  of  genetics  as  geographic  variation, 
mutation,  quantitative  inheritance  or 
hvbridization,  varv  appropriately;  but  the 
general  intention  is  to  bring  the  reader  up 
to  date  on  the  genetics  of  an  intensively 
studied  plant  or  animal.  Not  so  in  the 
case  of  the  two  reviews  contributed  by 
V.  Chant,  in  the  first  of  which  he  deals 
with  genetic  svstems  involved  in  racial  and 
specific  differentiation  in  Cilia,  as  an 
example  of  evolutionary  change,  while  in 
the  second  he  continues  with  the  broader 
evohitionarv  theme  of  chromosome  repat- 
terning  and  its  relation  to  adaptation  in  a 
varietv  of  plant  tvpes.  H.  II.  Flor  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  novel  excursion  into  the  analysis 
of  complementary  genic  systems  in  a  host 
plant  and  a  parasite,  namely,  flax  and  flax 
rust.  This  may  well  provoke  emulation  by 
other  workers  who  could  establish  a 
"genetics  of  parasitology.”  The  remaining 
review  actually  stands  first  in  the  volume, 
but  is  so  unique  it  deserves  special  treat¬ 
ment.  F.  D’Arnato  and  O.  Hoffmann- 
Ostenhof  have  in  a  brief  article  introduced 
a  most  important  and  strangely  neglected 
area  of  genetics,  the  existence  of  plant 
species  which  can  produce  substances  that 
are  auto  mutagenic.  The  metabolic  fate  of 
such  substances,  their  biochemical  nature, 
and  their  relation  to  spontaneous  mutabil- 
itv  and  to  aging  in  the  seed  are  treated  all 
too  brieflv.  Bentley  Glass. 

Advances  in  Virus  Research.  Volume 
I\'.  Edited  bv  KENNETH  M.  SMITH 
and  M.\X  A.  LAUFFER.  339  pgs.  Aca¬ 
demic  Press  Inc.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  (1957)  $8.00 

X'olume  IV  of  Advances  in  Virus  Re¬ 
search  continues  vv  ith  the  quality  and  divers¬ 
ity  of  the  earlier  volumes  in  this  series.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue,  and  subjects  of  their 
manuscripts  are:  Factors  in  Virus  Evolu¬ 
tion,  C.  H.  Andrews;  Bacteriophages  as 
Genetic  and  Biochemical  Systems,  A.  D. 
Hershy;  Attachment  and  Penetration  of 
Cells  by  V^iriises,  L.  J.  Tolmach;  Particle 
Counts  and  Infectivity  Titrations  for  Ani¬ 
mal  Viruses,  A.  Isaacs;  The  Anatomy  of 
Tobacco  Mosaic  Virus,  N.  W.  Pirie; 
Effects  of  Non-iodizing  Radiations  on 
\hmses,  A.  Kleczkovvski;  Effects  of  Chang¬ 
ing  Temperature  on  Plant  Virus  Diseases, 
B.  Kassanis;  Mechanical  Transmission  of 
Plant  \'iruses,  C.  E.  Yarwook;  The  Nature 
of  Serological  Relationships  among  Influ¬ 
enza  \hruses,  K.  E.  Jensen. 


The  Harvey  Lectures.  Series  51.  (1955- 
56)  298  pgs.,  illus.  Academic  Press  Inc., 
Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
(1957)  $7.50 

An  annual  contribution  that  the  Harvey 
Society  of  New  York  makes  to  American 
Science  is  the  publication  of  The  Harvey 
Lectures,  a  distinguished  series  which  has 
always  attracted  outstanding  scientists.  The 
1955-56  Lectures  were  given  by:  J.  C. 
Eccles,  Excitatory  and  Inhibitory  Synaptic 
Action;  E.  F.  Gale,  Nucleic  Acids  and  Pro¬ 
tein  Synthesis;  J.  S.  Fruton,  Enzymic 
Hydrolysis  and  Synthesis  of  Peptide  Bonds; 
Karl  Meyer,  The  Chemistry  of  the  Meso¬ 
dermal  Ground  Substances;  C.  H.  Ranimel 
kamp,  Jr.,  Epidemiology  of  Streptococcal 
Infections;  Efraim  Racker,  Micro-  and 
Macrocycles  in  Carbohydrate  Metabolism; 
K.  R.  Porter,  The  Submicroscopic  Mor¬ 
phology  of  Protoplasm:  A.  S.  Hershey, 
Bacteriophage  IT:  Parasite  or  Organelle?; 
W.  D.  McElroy,  Chemistry  and  Physiol¬ 
ogy  of  Bioluminescence. 

Biochemical  Individuality.  The  Basis 
for  the  Cenetotrophic  Concept.  ROGER 
J.  WILLIAMS.  214  pgs.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  (1956)  $5.75 

The  need  in  human  biology  and  medi 
cine  for  more  attention  to  variability  and 
individuality  at  the  physiological  and  bio 
chemical  levels  was  the  basis  and  spur  for 
writing  this  book.  The  author  is  an  out¬ 
standing  biochemist  who  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  normal. 
In  taking  into  account  variation  as  well  as 
standardization.  Dr.  Williams  offers  some 
fascinating  correlations  between  genetics 
and  metabolic  processes.  In  his  preface  the 
author  writes,  “My  regret  is  that  the 
thought,  opinions  and  data  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals,  particularly  physicians,  who  may 
be  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject  have 
not  been  cited.  This  field  of  interest  has 
not  gained  the  respectability  that  it  de¬ 
serves.”  Biochemical  Individuality  should 
do  much  to  remedy  the  standing  of  this 
field  in  the  scientific  community. 


On  Human  Communication.  A  Review, 
a  Survey  and  a  Criticism.  COLIN 
CHERRY.  333  pgs.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
440  F’ourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (for 
The  Technology  Press,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology)  (1957)  $6.75 

The  field  of  human  communication  is 
arousing  widespread  interest  amongst  all 
manner  of  scientists.  But  as  interest  in¬ 
creases,  confusion  often  follows.  This  book 
was  prepared  “not  for  experts”  but  to 
“introduce  apprentices  to  their  masters”. 
In  his  preface  the  author  writes,  “If  it 
gives  some  notion  of  the  relations  between 
the  diverse  studies  of  communication,  of 
the  causes  and  the  growth  of  this  modern 
interest,  together  with  some  idea  of  the 
unification  which  exists  (and  even  more 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


ATTENTIOM 

Important 
German  Books 

Hydrobotanik 

Die  physiologischen  Grundlagen 
der  Pflanzenverbreitung  im 
Wasser.  Band  I:  Energiehaushalt 

By  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Gessner,  Munich 

517  pages,  290  illustrations,  9  color  plates 
Price:  DM  44.30 

Works  on  plant  geography  for  the  most  part 
deal  with  plants  which  grow  on  the  land 
and  treat  water  plants  at  most  in  only  an 
incidental  way,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
water  covers  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  In  the  relatively  short  time 
research  has  compiled  a  large  amount  of 
facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  plants 
in  water. 

Volume  II  deals  with  conservation  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  Volume  III  with  the  Bioconotik 
of  water  plants. 

Ergebnisse  der  deutseben 
Limnologiscben  Venezuela- 
Expedition  1952.  Band  I 

Edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Gessner,  Munich; 
and  Prof.  Dr.  V.  Vareschi,  Caracas 

VHI,  360  pages,  351  illustrations,  15  tables 
Price :  DM  40 

Professor  Dr.  F.  Gessner  went  to  Venezuela 
in  1952  on  a  limnological  research  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  valuable  material  he  gathered 
from  that  land,  which  has  been  almost  unin¬ 
vestigated  from  the  point  of  view  of  limnol¬ 
ogy,  has  been  considered  by  prominent  spe¬ 
cialists.  Their  writings  are  collected  in  the 
current  report. 


Antibiotika 
By  M.  Herold 

VIII,  232  pages,  40  illustration 
Price:  DM  15.80 

The  reader  obtains  a  good  survey  of  the 
known  and  lesser  known  antibiotics.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  introduction  into  basic  concepts, 
the  author  considers  the  individual  anti¬ 
biotics,  in  that  he  stresses  technological 
matters  as  well  as  their  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  and  their  utilization. 

Please  request  detailed  catalogues. 


Send  your  orders  to; 

HERBERT  REICHNER 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

or  directly  to  the  publisher 

Deutsrher  Verlag  der  Wiasenachaften, 
Niederwallstrasse  39,  Berlin  W,  8 
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ENZYMES,  ANTIGEN 
AND  VIRUS 

by  Sir  F.  Macfarlane  Burnet 

In  this  monograph  Sir  Macfarlane  Burnet, 
eminent  virologist,  brings  together  the  com¬ 
mon  features  of  viruses  responsible  for  disease 
in  higher  animals  and  man.  Presented  within 
the  framework  of  general  biological  theory, 
the  book  is  a  useful  summary  of  modern  work 
on  antibody  production  and  virus  replication. 


available  through  your  professional  book  dealer 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

32  East  57th  Street, 

New  York  22,  New  York 


GENETIC  MECHANISMS: 

Structure  and  Function 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  Symposia  on  Quantitative  Biology 

Volume  XXI  (1956),  392  +  xvi  quarto  pages, 
with  numerous  figures 

Authoritative  reviews  of  research  dealing  with  vaii- 
ous  problems  concerning  the  structure  and  function  of 
genetic  mechanisms,  on  the  chemical,  genic,  chromo¬ 
somal,  cellular,  and  developmental  levels.  28  papers 
and  edited  discussions. 

Previous  volumes  still  available:  IX  (1941)  Genes 
and  Chromosomes;  XIII  (1948)  Biological  Applica¬ 
tions  of  Tracer  Elements;  XIV  (1949)  Amino  Acids 
and  Proteins;  XV  (1950)  Origin  and  Evolution  of 
Man;  XVI  (1951)  Genes  and  Mutations;  XVTI  (1952i 
The  Neuron;  XVIII  (1953)  Viruses;  XIX  (1954)  The 
Mammalian  Fetus;  XX  (1955)  Population  Genetics. 

Prices:  Single  volumes:  IX-XV,  $7;  XVI-XXI,  $8. 
Sets:  any  two  volumes.  $14,  plus  $5  for  each  additional 
volume. 

Address: 

BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York 


important,  the  differences  of  opinion,  con¬ 
troversies,  and  lack  of  unification),  then 
this  book  will  have  achieved  its  object.” 
Typical  of  questions  discussed  are:  W'hat 
are  the  differences  between  human  and 
animal  communication?  W  hat  is  the  rele- 
\ance  of  information  theory  to  experi¬ 
mental  psychology?  How  does  communi¬ 
cation  behavior  differ  from  direct  causa¬ 
tion?  W'hat  does  “meaning”  mean?  W'hat 
makes  the  brain  different  from  a  calculat 
ing  machine?  How  logical  is  human  lan¬ 
guage?  Can  translation  be  mechanized? 

Hormones,  Brain  Fuiirtion,  and  Be¬ 
havior.  Edited  bv  HUDSON  HO.AG- 
L.\ND.  257  pgs.  .\cadenhc  Press  Inc., 
Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
(1957)  $7.00 

This  book  contains  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference  on  neuroendocrinologv  held  in 
May  1956  at  Arden  House,  Harrisman, 
N.  V.  Studies  on  the  biochemical  determi¬ 


nants  of  conduct  have  received  consider¬ 
able  impetus  in  recent  years  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  drugs  that  produce  experimental 
psychotic  episodes  in  man  and  the  tran 
quillizing  drugs.  Hormones,  too,  regulate 
the  internal  environment  of  cells  and 
modify  many  aspects  of  behavior.  This 
symposium  attempted  to  gather  together 
the  most  recent  experimental  evidence  of 
the  effects  of  hormones  on  brain  function 
and  behavior.  Twelve  papers  are  offered, 
with  the  informal  discussion  that  followed 
each  included. 

'^'Laboratory  Manual  of  Microbiology. 

H.  M  \GD.\LENE  STEW  ARD.  103  pgs. 
G.  Mosby  Go.,  3207  W  ashington  Blvd., 
St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  (2nd  edition,  1957) 
$2.25 

Reproduction  and  Infertility.  112  pgs. 
Gentennial  Symposium,  Bulletin  Room,  10 
.\griculture  Hall,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  (1957)  $3.00 


The  Ecology  of  the  Watchung  Reserva¬ 
tion,  Union  County,  N.  J.  J.\MES 
B.\1RD.  83  pgs.  Department  of  Botany, 
Rutgers  Universitv,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
(1956)  $1.50 

Experiments  in  General  Bacteriology. 

W.  B.  S.\RLES.  J.  B.  W  ILSON,  S.  G. 
KNIGirr,  W7  G.  FRAZIER  and  E.  II. 
M.\RTH.  83  pgs.  Burgess  Publishing  Go., 
426  S.  Sixth  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 
(4th  edition,  1957)  $2.00 

Instrumentation  in  Bio-Medical  Re¬ 
search,  PAUL  E.  KLOPSTEG.  14  pgs. 
Publication  472,  National  .Xcademy  of 
Scicnces-National  Research  Gouncil,  2101 
Gonstitution  .\vc.,  Washington  26,  D.  G. 
(1956) 

I'NESCO  Course  Book  for  Science 
Teaching.  222  pgs.  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cation,  Scientific  and  Gultural  Organiza¬ 
tion,  19  Kleber  Ave.,  Paris  16e,  France. 


PALO  ALTO  AREA  HOTELS  AND  MOTELS 


*Buena  \'ista  Motel  and  Frailer  Park 
3980  El  Gamino  Real 
*Goronet  Motel. .245 5  El  Gamino  Real 

*Grystalodge . 3339  El  Gamino  Real 

*Gurrier  Motel....3200  El  Gamino  Real 
*Eldorado  Motel. .3305  El  Gamino  Real 
‘Flamingo  Motor  Lodge 

3398  El  Gamino  Real 

•  Some  Units  with  Kitchenettes 


New  Gardinal  Hotel 

235  Hamilton  venue 
Palo  .Mto  Town  House 

4164  El  Gamino  Real 
‘Palo  .\lto  Travelodge 

3255  El  Gamino  Real 
Paso  Del  Norte  Motel 

4238  El  Gamino  Real 


‘President  Hotel 

488  University  .W  enuc 
Rickey’s  Studio  Inn 

4219  El  Gamino  Real 
‘Shangri-La  Motel 

3981  El  Gamino  Real 
Sky  Ranch  Motel 

4234  El  Gamino  Real 
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GOIHG? 

AMERICAS  IHSTITUTE 
OF 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIEHCES 
COHVENTIOH 

Stanford  University 
Paio  Alto,  Calif. 
i,  August  25-29 

>  {H  '-rt 


m  mms 

on  United.  Best  way  to  travel  — fast  and 
comfortable.  Best  way  to  arrive  — relaxed  and 
ready.  Best  way  to  join  other  Institute 
members  in  an  exciting  low-cost  tour  to 
Hawaii.  Co  before  or  after  the  convention- 
flights  leave  any  day  you  choose.  Don’t 
miss  this  chance  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
Waikiki!  Wide  variety  of  exotic  V.I.P. 
Vacations,  in  full  range  of  prices.  Get  complete 
details  from  M.  M.  Mathews,  System  Mgr., 
Convention  Sales,  36  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  3. 
Make  this  a  convention  long  to  remember 
—when  you  go, 

FLYUHITED 


Just  Published 

SECOND  EDITION -1957 


By  ALFRED  M.  ELLIOTT 

University  of  Michigan 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

A  principles  text  for  beginning  zoology, 
with  emphasis  upon  organic  evolution. 

★ 

Concentrates  on  broad  biological  concepts 
rather  than  on  a  study  of  minute  detail. 

★ 

Well-adapted  for  use  by  general  education 
students  as  well  as  those  who  will  continue 
their  study  of  zoology. 

★ 

Includes  significant  recent  research,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  biochemistry  and  physiology. 

★ 

Original  scheme  of  illustrations  utilizing 
large  and  unusually  clear  drawings. 

★ 

Includes  annotated  hihlography;  classifi¬ 
cation  of  animal  kingdom;  glossary  of 
zoological  terms  at  hack  of  hook. 

★ 

Maintains  a  high  standard  of  scientific 
accuracy. 

★ 

Written  in  a  manner  that  arouses  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  curiosity  and  challenges  his  thinking. 

★ 

Makes  unusually  effective  use  of  typo¬ 
graphy. 

APPLETON -CENTURY -CROFTS 

35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 
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You  Are  Invited  To  Join  This  Special  Party,  By  Train,  To  Tiie 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  of  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


Meeting  in  Stanford,  California,  August  25>29 


Here’s  an  ideal  arrangement  for  travel  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  a  special  party  group,  with  all  expenses 
paid  to  San  Francisco  and  all  arrangements  made  in 
advance.  Your  baggage  is  handled  for  you,  sight¬ 
seeing  buses  await  you,  hotel  rooms  are  ready  when 
you  arrive,  there’s  no  bother  about  meal  checks,  red 
caps  or  porters.  An  experienced  escort  accompanies 
the  party  and  handles  all  details.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  relax  and  have  a  good  time. 

You’ll  travel  in  comfortable,  air-conditioned  trains 
with  other  members,  families  and  friends,  enjoying 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  points  of  greatest 
interest  en  route.  Please  read  the  itinerary,  then  if 
you  are  interested,  mail  the  coupon  for  further  in¬ 
formation  or  for  reservations. 


HERE’S  THE  PLAN 

Mon.,  Aug.  19 — Tour  members  gather  at  AIBS  table 
in  Chicago  Union  Station  9:30  pm  (CST)  for  check¬ 
in  and  introductions.  Board  special  Pullmans  on 
Northern  Pacific  Railway’s  Mainstreeter.  Lv.  Chi¬ 
cago  11:00  pm. 

Tue.,  Aug.  20 — Ar.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  7:30  am.  Time  to 
stretch  your  legs  if  you  like,  or  you  can  sleep  late. 
Lv.  St.  Paul  8:40  am.  All  meals  in  dining  car. 
Through  Minnesota’s  Lake  Region  and  Dakota’s 
famed  Red  River  Valley. 

Wed.,  Aug.  21 — All  day  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one 
of  America’s  most  scenic  train  trips.  Breakfast  and 
lunch  on  train.  Ar.  Missoula,  Mont.,  3:20  pm.  Trans¬ 
fer  to  Florence  Hotel  for  dinner  and  overnight. 
Missoula  is  the  site  of  University  of  Montana. 

Thu.,  Aug.  22 — Breakfast  at  hotel.  Interesting  sight¬ 
seeing  trip  into  the  Bitterroot  Valley  to  Hamilton  to 
inspect  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Laboratory,  as  guests  of  Director  Carl  Larsen, 
Asst.  Director  C.  B.  Philip,  and  staff.  Lunch  at  Turf 
Dining  Room  in  Hamilton.  Reboard  special  Pull¬ 
mans.  Lv.  Missoula  3:35  pm.  More  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  scenery.  Dinner  in  dining  car. 

Fri.,  Aug.  23 — Ar.  Seattle,  7:40  am.  Transfer  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  for  breakfast  and  lunch. 
Sightseeing  tour,  including  stop  at  University  of 
Washington.  Then  to  famed  Carnation  Model  Milk 
Farms.  Lv.  Seattle  5:00  pm.  Dinner  in  dining  car. 
Ar.  Portland,  9:15  pm.  Transfer  to  Multnomah  Hotel 
for  rooms  with  bath. 

Sat.,  Aug.  24 — Breakfast  at  hotel.  Sightseeing  tour  of 
Portland  including  famed  rose  gardens,  residential 
areas.  Forestry  Building  and  business  district.  Lv. 
Portland  4:45  pm  through  Oregon’s  forested  moun¬ 
tains.  Lunch  and  dinner  on  train. 

Sun.,  Aug.  25 — Breakfast  on  train.  Ar.  San  Francisco 
9:10  am.  Transfer  to  Stanford  University.  Attend 
convention. 
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V.  S.  Public  Health  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  in  the 
Bitterroots  at  Hamilton,  Montana 


RETURN  ROUTES 

If  you  buy  round  trip  tickets,  you  can  choose  any 
of  these  return  routes: 

1 —  Via  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 

2 —  Via  Ogden  and  Omaha 

3 —  Via  Los  Angeles  and  Kansas  City 

4 —  Via  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso 

— and  the  cost  for  round  trip  rail  fare  is  included  in 
fares  quoted  below. 

COST— EACH  PERSON— FROM  CHICAGO 


1  person  in  lower  berth . $313.47 

1  person  in  upper  berth .  303.74 

2  persons  in  a  Bedroom,  each .  317.57 

2  persons  in  a  Compartment,  each. ...  321.58 


2  persons  in  a  Drawing  Room,  each.  .  340.78 

THESE  FARES  INCLUDE — round  trip  railroad  fare 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  with  choice  of  return 
route  east;  one-way  Pullman  as  selected;  all  meals, 
hotels,  transfers,  sightseeing  trips  as  noted;  tips  for 
all  services,  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

FAMILY  PLAN  FARES  APPLY.  Husband  and 
wife  traveling  together  can  save  about  $48  on  wife’s 
ticket;  children  over  12  about  the  same;  children  5 
to  12  about  $100.  Ask  about  Family  Fares. 


FOR  INFORMATION  or  RESERVATION— Mail  this 
coupon  to  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  500  Shoreham 
Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

(  )  Full  details,  please,  returning  via _ 


I  will  be  accompanied  by  _  person  (s) 

(If  children,  give  ages) 

(  )  I  prefer _ 

(Pullman  accommodations) 

(  )  Please  make  definite  reservation 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ _ _ _  State: _ _ _ 

Phone _ 

AIBS  TRAVEL  PLAN 
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i(r  ANNOUNCING  A  NEW  JOURNAL 


JOURNAL  OF  INSECT 
PHYSIOLOGY 


EDITORS:  V.  G.  DETHIER,  Baltimore;  H.  E.  HINTON,  Bristol;  M.  LUSCHER,  Berne 

EDITORIAL  ADIVISORY  BOARD:  Australia:  D,  F.  Waterhouse;  France:  R.  Chauvain,  P.  Joey; 
Germany:  H.  AuTRUM,  K,  von  Frisch,  B.  Hassenstein,  A.  Kuhn;  Holland:  J,  de  Wilde;  Italy:  C.  Jucci, 
L.  Pardi;  Japan;  S.  Fukuda;  Switzerland:  E.  Hadorn;  United  Kingdom:  W.  H.  Thorpe,  V.  B.  Wiggles- 
WORTH;  U.S.A.:  L.  E.  Chadwick,  A.  G.  Richards,  K.  D.  Roeder,  C.  M.  Williams;  U.S.S.R.: 
A.  S.  Danilyevsky. 


CONTENTS  OF  FIRST  ISSUE 


BROOKS,  M.  A.  Growth-retarding  effect  of  carbon-dioxide  anaesthesia  on  the  German  cockroach. 

CASE,  J.  F.  The  median  nerves  and  cockroach  spiracular  function. 

EVANS,  D.  R.  and  DETHIER,  V.  G.  The  regulation  of  taste  thresholds  for  sugars  in  the  blowfly. 

HASKELL,  P.  T.  The  influence  of  flight  noise  on  behaviour  in  the  desert  locust  (Schistrcercagregaria 
Forsk.) . 

KOIDSUMI,  K.  Antifungal  action  of  cuticular  lipids  in  insects. 

LEGAY,  J.  M.  Etude  des  modifications  de  certaines  proprietes  des  oeufs  de  Bombyx  mori  L.  dans 
plusieurs  generations  successives  selon  I’alimentation. 

RICHARDS,  A.  G.  Studies  on  arthropod  cuticle-XII.  The  penetration  of  dissolved  oxygen  and  electro¬ 
lytes  in  relation  to  the  multiple  barriers  of  the  epicuticle. 

WATERHOUSE,  D.  F.  and  IRZYKEIWICZ,  H.  An  examination  of  proteolytic  enzymes  from  several 
insects  for  collagenase  activity. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY -COMMENCING  MARCH  1957 

The  aim  of  this  new  journal  is  to  bring  together  in  one  place  the  best  contributions  on  insect  physiology 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  concerned  also  with  the  physiology  of  other  groups  of  arthropods, 
especially  of  terrestrial  forms.  Original  work  on  biochemistry,  toxicology,  and  the  functional  aspects  of 
morphology,  as  well  as  papers  on  new  techniques  and  methods,  will  be  published  if  it  contributes  to  the 
solution  of  physiological  problems.  Preference  will  be  given  to  papers  that  contribute  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the  physiology  of  insects. 

Subscription  Rate  A:  $17  (£6)  per  volume  (postage  Subscription  Rate  B:  $9.80  (£3.10s.)  per  volume  (post- 

included)  for  institutes,  libraries,  firms,  government  offices  age  included)  for  individual  subscribers  certifying  that 

and  similar  organizations.  they  require  the  Journal  for  their  private  use  only. 


A  PERGAMON  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH  JOURNAL 

1 22  East  55th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

24  rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris  V* 

4  &  5  Fitzroy  Square,  London  W.1. 
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LITERARY  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

by  Van  Nostrand 

BIOLOGY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  MANKIND 

New  second  edition  by  A.  M.  WINCHESTER,  Head  of  Biology  Department, 
Stetson  University  and  B.  J.  KASTON,  Professor  of  Biology,  Teachers  College 
of  Connecticut. 

A  painstaking  revision,  not  only  to  guarantee  representation  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  but 
to  insure  a  proper  introdution  to  the  entire  field  of  biology.  The  text  directs  the  student’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  many  absorbing  aspects  of  biology,  rather  than  reporting  minor  technical  points, 
which  (though  important  to  advanced  biologists)  discourage  beginning  students. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  clear-cut  diagrams  and  hundreds  of  photographs,  most 
of  them  taken  by  Professor  Winchester,  who  has  been  widely  acclaimed  for  his  vivid  photographs 
of  biological  subjects.  The  extraordinary  illustrations,  together  with  a  stimulating  narrative, 
help  the  student  achieve  a  true  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  biology.  Ready  this  May. 

GENERAL  BOTANY 

By  WILLIAM  T.  TAYLOR  and  RICHARD  J.  WEBER,  Professors  of  Biology, 
Georgetown  University. 

The  more  carefully  you  examine  this  functional  new  text,  with  its  many  realistic  modern  illus¬ 
trations,  the  more  surely  you  will  conclude  that  your  students  could  not  find  a  more  effective 
introduction  to  botany.  In  a  skillful  blending  of  physiology  and  morphology,  plant  organisms 
are  described  precisely  as  they  occur  either  in  macroscopic  or  microscopic  aspect.  The  book  is 
further  distinguished  by  its  thorough  sections  on  photosynthesis  and  respiration;  its  lucid  account 
of  metabolism;  its  full  treatment  of  algae  and  fungi;  and  chapters  on  "Plant  Genetics’’  and 
"Plant  Evolution’’.  Illustrated,  6  x  9,  376  pp.  $5.75. 

TEXTBOOK  OF  GENETICS 

By  WILLIAM  HOVANITZ,  Professor  of  Cytology  and  Genetics,  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  An  Elsevier  Book. 

Developed  in  a  clear  and  logical  continuity,  this  outstanding  textbook  gives  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age,  without  burdening  the  reader  with  extraneous  detail.  Dr.  Hovanitz  has  been  careful  to 
keep  in  appropriate  balance  the  emphasis  on  plants  and  animals,  but  the  book  also  includes 
abundant  material  on  human  genetics.  Useful  tables  of  statistical  and  genetic  data  make  the 
volume  essentially  self-contained.  Illustrated,  6  x  9,  420  pp.  $5.95. 

Write  for  examination  copies. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 

120  Alexander  Street  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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AIBS  LIFE  PLAN 


In  August  1956  at  the  Storrs,  Connecticut  AIBS 
Convention  and  in  the  November  1956  issue  of  the 
AIBS  Bulletin  announcement  was  made  concerning 
the  AIBS  Life  Plan.  Following  the  two  announce¬ 
ments  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  plan  has  been 
evidenced.  We  are  receiving  many  applications  and 
inquiries  for  additional  information  daily.  In  order 
that  you  not  be  further  delayed  in  applying,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  answer  anticipated  questions: 

(1)  Once  the  Plan  has  started  and  you  have 
been  issued  a  policy  coverage  will  not  be  restricted 
and  you  may  retain  your  policy  wherever  you 
reside. 

(2)  The  AIBS  Life  Plan  is  term  insurance  for  a 
10-year  period.  Conversion  to  a  permanent  form  is 
not  required  prior  to  10  years.  You  may  convert 
the  $10,000  or  any  portion  of  that  amount  to  perma¬ 
nent  insurance  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  10 


years  if  desired.  Upon  conversion  you  will  receive 
an  individual  policy  providing  paid-up  insurance 
values,  dividends  payable  directly  to  you,  and 
guaranteed  cash  or  loan  values,  just  as  in  any  indi¬ 
vidual  policy. 

(3)  At  the  time  you  convert  your  AIBS  policy  to 
a  permanent  one  you  will  have  the  choice  of  conver¬ 
sion  at  your  attained  age  or  of  converting  as  of  the 
date  you  joined  the  “Life  Plan.”  In  other  words,  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  retain  the  rate  for  your  early 
age  when  conversion  is  effected  by  simply  paying 
the  difference  in  premiums  plus  interest. 

(4)  Conversion  may  be  made  to  any  policy 
offered  by  the  Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  except  term  insurance.  Rates  for  Whole 
Life  and  20-Payment  Life  are  given  below  for  ages 
at  5-year  intervals.  Intermediate  ages  would  be 
proportionate. 


$10,000  AIBS  Life  Plan  Conversion  Rates 


Age 

Whole  Life 

20-Payment  Lij 

25 

$197.90 

$343.10 

30 

228.40 

376.50 

35 

266.60 

415.40 

40 

315.00 

462.10 

45 

376.80 

518.00 

50 

456.70 

586.00 

Retirement  income  policies,  endowments  and  other  plans  will  be  offered  at 
rates  comparable  to  those  of  other  leading  life  insurance  companies.  The  con¬ 
version  privilege  without  the  requirement  of  meeting  the  usual  health  examina¬ 
tion  could  be  of  inestimable  value. 


An  official  application  form  or  additional  information  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 
Please  direct  your  mail  to: 


AIBS  Life  Plan 

The  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences 
2000  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Girl  in  charge  of  loose  ends 


The  loose  ends  we’re  talking  about  are  tiny 
bits  of  tobacco  that  can  fall  into  your  mouth, 
your  purse  or  your  pocket.  This  young  lady 
makes  sure  that  American  Tobacco  Company 
cigarettes  are  as  free  from  annoying  loose 
ends  as  possible. 

Sample  quantities  of  these  cigarettes  come 
regularly  from  the  production  lines  to  The 
American  Tobacco  Company’s  Research 
Laboratory.  The  cigarettes  are  tumbled  and 
bounced  for  a  prescribed  period  of  time  in  the 


laboratory’s  “loose-ends  machine”  (see  inset). 
After  this  shake-up,  any  tobacco  that  has 
fallen  from  the  cigarettes  is  carefuUy  collected 
and  weighed.  If  the  amount  ever  exceeds  the 
small  minimum  allowed,  the  cause  of  the  excess 
is  traced  and  eliminated. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  labora¬ 
tory  tests  made  daily.  It’s  another  example  of 
the  ceaseless  attention  to  detail  that  helps 
maintain  the  superior  quality  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company’s  cigarettes. 


FIRST  IN  CIGARETTE  RESEARCH 


LUCKY  STRIKE  •  PALL  MALL  •  HIT  PARADE  •  HERBERT  TAREYTON  •  FILTER  TIP  TAREYTON 
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